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RITISH. ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 

will be held at DUBLIN, commencing on August 26, 1857, under 

the Presidency of the Rev. H. LLOYD, D.D., D.C.L., V.-P.R.LA. 

The Reception Room will be in the Examination Hall in 
Trinity College. 

Notices of C ications i 
tion, panied by a whether the Author will be 
present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to L. E. Foote, Esq., Rev. Prof. Jellett, and Dr. Hancock, 
Local Secretaries, Dublin. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GA\LERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN d.ily 
from Ten to Six. Admissionis. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





ded to be read to the Associa- 




















UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
Incorporated with the University of London. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 


Logic and Ethics....The Rev. Professor GRIFFITHS (Dean). 


Greek and Latin... i 
Sneient Historn .. } Professor CAMERON, M.A. (Vice Dean). 


English Language 
wd Literature, } The Rev. Professor CRANBROOK. 


German Language } Professor RETSLAG, Ph.D. 


— « ilerature. 
ew Language \ 
hak i ddevamce y The Rev. Professor ISAACS. 
_ “ bee .--- Professor MACILVEEN. 

fathematics (Pure 

and Mived)  . j Professor ELLIOTT. 

NITY. -ccccee Professor HAMILTON, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
Animal Physiology. . Professor BYERLEY, F.R.C.S., F.L.S. 
Botany ............Professor ARCHER. 

The Session will commence on the Ist September next. 
Gentl desirous of Matriculating at the University of 





ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
-period.—Admission, One Shilling. 








London, or of obtaining Certifivates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, may obtain all necessary information by applying to the 
undersigned. 

The Classes of Queen’s College are arranged so as to embody 
all that is now required at the Competitive Examinations for 
Appointments, whether Civil, Mijitary, or Naval, under Go 

orin H ble East India Company’s Service. 

The Term of Service under Articles of Clerkship of Gentlemen 













OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
for Maintaining, Clothing, and Educating Children of those 
once in Posperity, Orphans or Not. 
The HALF-YEARLY ELECTION willtake place at the London 
Tavern, on FRIDAY, 14th August next. 
§ ipt‘ons and d gratefully received by Messrs. 
Spooner, Attwood, and Co., bankers, Gracechurch Street; or by 
28, Ludgate Street. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
















Ancient Grass, Vases, Roman Corns, &c. 
M® JOSEPH CURT, of London, Antiquary 
Numi ; lished since 183%, begs respectfully to 
announce that he has just completed the CATALOGUE of MON- 
SIEUR PIERRE ROLLIN’S ANTIQUE GLASS, the finest and 
most complete private collection ‘in Paris (Sale Ist August) ; also 
the catalogue of Monsieur Herpin’s most select and valuable Roman 
tas all metals (seven days’ sale, 3rd to 10th pee hd be 
id at AUCTION by Messrs. SOTHEBY and WII *TN&SON, 
fram whom catalogues are now to be had; also from Mr, CURT, 
125, Great Portland Street, Regent Street. 
Commissions exeeuted also in Paris, where Mr. Curt goes 
reguiarly once a month since the beginning of this year, 


Lvine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Mumber for AUGUST contains— 
LORD BROUGHAM. 
‘With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street.. 




























Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK ISsUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 

at every important place in Europe. These notes are istued 

without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. 

The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the 
Principal cities and towns in Europe. 

City Office—Lothbury. Branches—Westminster, 1, St. James's 
Square; Bloomsbury, 214. High Holborn; Southwark, 3, Wel- 
lington Street, Borough; Eastern, 87, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
wee 4, Strafford Place, Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 217, 






















The rate of interest allowed on deporits of £500 and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its branches, is now 43 per cent. “ 


J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


BA OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are ested 
amine’ the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Pee nd 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 



















NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BANE OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the 
pind ered per a. ee eee - Deposit Accounts, to the 
». are ready for delivery, ani 
of Ten and Four, ne a 
i a PETER MORRISON, Managing Digector. 


: "tree applies and Forms for opening Investment Accounts, seiit 
















g to become Attorneys or Solicitors, can be reduced from 
Five to Three Years by their attending this College for Two 
Years, and taking their Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Special arrangements have .been made for Schoolmasters and 
Teachers who may wish to obtain Certificates of Studentship with 
aview to a degree; as also. for those gentlemen whose age and 
qualifications may in the estimation of the Senate entitle them to 
the same privilege. 

Arrangements are in progress for establishing other Chairs. 

ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 

Liverpool Institute, Mount Street. 


PE® MAJESTY’s THEATRE. 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES. 
SATURDAY, August 1, Last Night but Four, LE NOZZE DI 








FIGARO (Last Time but One); ALPHEA— Madile. MARIE 
TAGLIONI and. M, CHARLES. 

On MONDAY, August 3, Last Night bat Three, LA FIGLIA 
DEL REGGIMENTO (Last Time); Last. “at LUCIA (Ky 


General Desire)—Edgardo, Signor GIUGLINI. 

On TUESDAY, august 4, Last Night but Two, IL DON 
G{OVANNI | Last Time). . 

On WEDNESDAY, August 5, Last Night but One, LE'NOZZE 
DI FIGARO (Last Time). 

LAST NIGHT, 

On THURSDAY, August 6, LA TRAVIATA, and Last Act of 
I PURITANI. 

The National Anthem will follow the Opera. 

The entertainments in the Batter will include Madlle. Marre 
Taction1, Madlie. Katring, Madile. Mortaccui, Madile. Bos- 
CHETTI, &c. 


Prices:— 25. d. 
Pit Tier, Grand Tier, and One Pair 212 6 
Two Pair . . . . . 2 £2’S 
HalfCircle . . . . & S086 
Fit Stalls * . . . 012 6 
Gallery Boxes . . . . - O12 6 
Gallery Stalls . e . - ©3 6 
Gallery Side Stalls . . . - 030 
Pit . . . . . . - 03 6 
Gallery . . . . 020 


Doors open at Seven o’clock—To commence at half-past Seven. 
No Free List. 


Second Edition. Price 12s. 


'I‘RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“* When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that feil under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
‘The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—-SPECTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Pp never by English 3 80 
that hia observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.”"—ATHENZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A Description of the B and C ‘ial Ch 








Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, price Is. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, the Want and 
Right of the British People. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord Palmerston. By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. (Edin.) 


London: Longman and Co., and of all Booksellers. 








ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 

The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 

Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 

THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 









“ QUALLON’S” NEW POEMS. 
Ready this day, price 4s., Foolscap Octavo, 
EWDALE, AND LYRICAL NOTES. 


Dedicated to R. M. MILNES, Esq., M.P. By 8. H. 
BRADBURY (QUALLON.) 


London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 10s. 6d., with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH CRUSTACEA, com- 


prising a Familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.8. 


London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, 
RACTICAL HINTS TO YOUNG SOL- 
DIERS, for their Conduct and Guidance in the Army. B 
AN OFFICER. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8yvo, price 6d. 
sewed. 
J. 8. Hodsom, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn ; and through * 
all the other Booksellers. 





Just published, One vol. 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings 
and 


ap, 
HE KAFIRS OF NATAL AND T 


A = Cieaty Ae whe vale Dynasty. By. ' 

vat! a 7 3 
30: 8H i, Corel of Holy Trinity, and at. Marys, 
G rd, and y of Alvett, Natal. 


Lendas Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. éd. 
MINERAL WATERS ; THEIR PHY- 


SICAL AND MEDICINAL PROPERTIES: with Descrip- 
tions of the Different Mineral Waters of Great Britain and the 
Continent, and Directions for their Administration. Illustrated 
by Copperplates and Woodcuts. By R. M. GLOVER, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 








. Just published, demy 8vo, 9s. cloth, ‘ 


HE SOLAR SYSTEM AS IT IS, AN 
NOT AS IT IS REPRESENTED; wherein is shown, 
for the first time, the true, proper motion of the Sun th 
Space, at the rate of 100,000 Miles per Hour. By R. J. MOR- 
RISON, Lieut. R.N. 
“If the sun move, the system moves with it, in the manner 
which Mr. Morrison describes.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 





In 12mo, price 5s. bound, 


N ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, from the Italian and French Grammar of Vergani 

and Piranesi. Exemplifired in Twenty Lessons, with Exercises, 

Dialogues, &c. Also Notes and Remarks, calculated to facilitate 

the study of the Italian language. By J. GUICHET. A New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected, by SIGNOR A TOMMASI. 


London: C. H. Law; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
P. Rolandi; and Simpkin and Co. 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 
that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
woe — BIBLES, chauie a . oe are now 
to rtment of near! . various 

enal fer an asso Be 


nt , Suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have r supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 











of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Mariborough 
House. 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“ An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
eable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family,and its contents familiar with all rising minds."— 
ATLAS 


“Aga cheap school book it is exceedingly well up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings. 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various usefu) plants 


aud their products."—Guarpus. 
Levell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Getden. 





1 and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBL 
for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with pearl 
Thousand References and various Read <a 
Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. .... food 
“ Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improveme| pO} 
™ 

















have hitherto been aceustomed to; and m' a5» 
come command an amount of atten’ and she: < 
amply repay him for his pains."—-Congnzos oe ea 








' This edition of the Bible may be had 
Dindiags, at prices ranging from 26. 64. 10 206. gee 
Landon: and Wright, 65, Pa’ 

: ; 
Ee 
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M® KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 

8. 

History of England, 2vols.,12mo, New Edition, cloth 14 

The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth ..2......+ 
History of Rome. 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth ..... 

Questions on the Histories. 12mo.........++++ 

History 6f Thdia. ‘8vo, cloth ......... teaeeeee esenentee 

History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, Second Edition, 





OID ccvce cocvecvccwresvvcscceseveccccsvssesecceces 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo, New Edi- 
tion. 


i > 
owe oO AG ao np @ Cen 


BOION 6.0. c ee vwecced eocccevcccscccsectescece . 

The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, Sixth Edition, bound .. 
Ovid's’ Fasti. - With’Notes and Introduction. Second 
% BAitdon, Bv0, COU iiss. eset see ee cecccvcccessceres 
The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and 
Exew Post 8v0, Cloth .o..cececcsscssccersvecee 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, cloth.. 
Elementary History of England. 12mo, Third Edition, 


d. 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

DOUA 26. .c-cvcccce vodsvecoccacrecceresree yevecee 0 

Elementary History of Greece. 18mo, Second Edition, 4 

Elemetitary History of Rome. 18mo, Third Edition, 
RENEE cer chirceerucursagnsss Aasmasamnianeubans 


6 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 


tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instraction. 


‘Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


RACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL, 
AUGUST, 1857, Is. 


Contains a large Copper plate Engraving of Mr. Condie’s 
Patent Moving Cylinder Six and a half Tons Steam Hammer, as 
erected at the Glasgow Forge of Alexander Fulton, Esq. Fifty 
‘Wood Engravings, and 28 quarto pages of Letterpress. With 
Original Articles on the Steam Hammer—Art Treasures Exhibition 
at Manchester—Telescopic Cradle for Heaving up Vessels—Royal 
Institution—Mechanical Notes from America—Clunes and Mac- 
intosh’s Bottling Apparatus—Rennie’s Self-acting Trap-doors for 
Mines—Surveying Instrument for Mines—Dryden’s Power Looms 
—Howard’s Moulding—Hill’s Brakes—Tucker’s Drying Glue— 
McDonaid’s Washing Fabrics — Haythorn’s Flower and Fruit 
Gatherer—Captain Norton's Elongated Rifle Shot~Mountain Top 
Railway—Dunbar’s Boat Gear—Bertram’s Steam Engines—Coal 
Burning Lotomotives—Sulphur from Pyrites—American Hydrant 
—Law Reports of Patents. 


London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row ; Editor’s Offices 
(Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 








; Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 
NONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 


plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 

Conchif Mol} are d ibed and classified according to 

their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 

ies. Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
e! 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











8vo, price 12s. - 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 


Fructificati I and General Distributions By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Folio, price £5 5s. 


FERRSTBATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 


» LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from’ Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F:Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. -The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





. ‘ 4to cloth, price £5 5s. 
A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.B.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew ; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuagtzs Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. : 


“‘In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, fal! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants,"— 
Wsrminétée anp Fortien Quantenty Revizw. ¢ 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Shortly will be ready, Part I. of 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON; Esq.'*To ‘be complete in 30 Parts, at ls.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.’ The Work will contain 
about 140° €o 


Plates. Prospectuses may be bad through all 
BookseUers; or-ofthe Publisher, .  ¥ ‘ e 


“dha E. Sowerby, 3,Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


GOWEEBY's ENGLISH BOTANY. 


d Edition. Reduced 25 percent. | . 


12 Volumes; ‘2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7, 
Flowering Plants (2576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
. 49 Plates, cloth beards; fall coloured, 278.3 partly colouréd, 
14s.; q loured frontisp ‘ 


, 
ee ee = 


OP rade, Eling fe oan ible 


BeISH  PORONG 


TOUS PLANTS. By ©. 
= ‘PaWlealured ts; has ao wawn-fre, wh 8 





HE FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; arranged on 

Ollendorff’s pian, for Self-Tuition ; containing an Accidence, 

with Vocabuiariesand Exercises, the: latter printed for the most 

part in both Hebrew and English characters. . By-the late Rey. 

THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A,, Author of ‘ Henry’s 
First Latin Book,” &c. In 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE 
FIRST HEBREW BOOK. Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK, contain- 
ing the Book of Genesis, with Syntax, Vocabulary, and Gram- 
matical Commentary. By the late Rev. T. K, ARNOLD,M.A., 
and the Rey. H. BROWNE, M.A. In 12mo, 9s. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 


In 2 vols., 8vo, carefully corrected and revised. price 24s. cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to 

the English Student, With great Additions and Improvements, By 

C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Academy, 

Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN 

Professor of German at the London University College; and 
JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 





Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THE SAME, 
for younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and 
C. A. FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. €d. strongly bound. 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; and D. Nutt. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the Engtish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts, Part I. Eighth Edition, price 12s. $vo, cloth. 
PartI Third Edition, price 12s., vo, cloth. The Parts sold 
separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to 
the German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, and rules on the Gender of Substantives. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr.H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
Svo, Sixth Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 12s. cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 


expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. @. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. . Third Edition, price 12s. cioth. 


4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 


press. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 


GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 


In the 


It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Oliendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction and for the elucida- 
tion of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall, 
and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
publishers’ name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its num- 
ber and the author’s signature. 


The above works are copyright. 


London : Whittaker and Co.; and Dulau and Co.; and to 
be had of any Bookseller. 





ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


*»* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at 
the National Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

’ Also, by the same Author, 
1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Hénry’s 
First Latin Book. In 12mo, Sixth Edition, 4s. 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an Easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the ‘Latin “Hexameter and 
Pentameter. In 12mo, Sixth Edition, 2s. 


8. COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE 


BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 


4, ECLOGA OVIDIANA. With English 
Notes, &c. Ninth Edition, 2s.6¢. This Work is from the Fifth 
Partof the Lateinisches El ‘buch of Profi JACOBS and 
DORING, which has an immense circulation on the ‘Continent 
and in America. 


5. HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, 
from Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. ‘With English Notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Sixth Edition, 4s, 


6. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With 








Jolin B, Sowerdy;%; Ment Place, Lambeth, (8,) 


ae 6 ot Ped 


‘Chae 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitatiye Exerejse on 


>" yOR WHE OLERGY AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


“iat gree 5? tae 
ARNOLD'S NEW GRADUS. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 
( . B4DpS AD PARNASSUM NOV?US, 
' > fddited by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

The Gradus- Novus contains:—1. A Separate Notice of each 
meaning of the Word treated. 2. A Careful Selection of Syno. 
nymes, or Quasi Synonymes, under each meaning. 3. A Careful 
Selection of Appropriate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready. 
made Lines. 

“This work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus, as scarcely to 
come under the same category.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S EDITIONS OF THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
QorHoCLE. with ENGLISH NOTES, from 
SCHNEIDEWIN—viz..— 
4. CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 4s, 
6. ANTIGONE. 4s. 


1, AJAX. 3s. 
2. PHILOCTETES. 3s. 
3. CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 


EURIPIDES, with ENGLISH NOTES, from 

HARTUNG, DUBNER, WITZSCHEL, SCHONE, &¢.—viz.:— 

1, HECUBA. 3s. 4. HYPPOLYTUS, 3s. 

2. BACCHA. 3s. 5. MEDEA. 3s. 
3. IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES :—1. Selections from The 
CLOUDS, with English Notes, by Professor FELTON. 3s, 64. 
THE BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 

*,* In these Editions the objectionable passages are omitted 

“ It is impossible to turn over the pages of these editions of the 
Classics, and to Jook back upon the School Editions of former 
days, without gratefully acknowledging how much has been done 
by Mr. Kerchever Arnold towards the advancement of sound 
classical learning by his admirable publications.’"—Joun Butt. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 5s. 6d, the Eighth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, PART THE FIRST. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector ef 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


+,” The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as 
he can decline and conj with tolerable facility, to translate 
simple sentences after given examples, and with given words ; 
the principles trusted to being principally those of imitation and 
very frequent repitition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, 
and an Exercise Book; and is used at all, or nearly all, the 
Public Schools. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND PART OF THE ABOVE 
Work (On the PARTICLES). In 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
GREEK. ACCIDENCE. ‘Wifh Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 





ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION.—TENTH 
EDITION. 


In $vo, price 6s. 6d., the Tenth Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KER- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work is founded upon the principles of imitation and fre- 
quent repetition. Itisat once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the 
subject of Synonymes. It is used at all, or nearly all, the public 
Schools, 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND PART OF THE ABOVE 
Work, containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. 
With a Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Third Edition, 8. 


2. LONGER EXERCISES: being a Com- 


panion to the First Part. Second Edition, 4s. 


3. LONGER EXERCISES, Part II, con- 
taining a Seléction of Passages of greater length, in genuine 
Idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. 4s. 


4. MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO LATIN. From the German of GROTEFEND. With 
Notes and Excursuses. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Also, 


DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, BA 
Second Edition, 4s. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK'S 


HISTORY of‘ ENGLAND. Forty-fifth Edition, 12mo, 
price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. - Thirty-second Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 64. 
strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCKS 
HISTORY of GREECE. | Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, price 
4s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No Editions of these works are genuine except they bave the 
Rame of the publishers, Whittaker ayd Co., on the title-page, 





each Chapter. ‘Third Edition, in !2mo, 4s, ; 


‘Whittaker and Co., Ayp Maria Lane, 
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THE BISHOP OF So HISTORY OF 
EN 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half-bound,’ the Twelfth Edition of 


PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father 
tohisSon. With Questions. By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, Water!oo Place. 





ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 


HOP With English Introductions and 
Notes. 

“A superior edition. Every difficulty, whether of construc- 
tion, translation, or prosody, is satisfactorily cleared up.”— 
ATHENZUM. 

“The Notes give all the student can require.”—Curistian 
REMEMBRANCER. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
In 8vo, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents :—1. “ Ideas” 

for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 

4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phrase- 

ology, and Hints on Versification. By the Rev. THOMAS KER- 

CHEVER , M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 5s., the Third Edition of 


HE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; on the Plan 
of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK ; containing 
an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation 
of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing 


a Selection from XENOPHON’S CYROPZDIA, with Notes, 
Syntax, and Glossarial Index. 3s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK;; or, the 
Last Four Books of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, containing the 
RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: with Notes, and Gram- 
matical References. 4s. 





In 12mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


ANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. With Questions. Translated 

from the German of Putz, by the Rev. R. R. PAUL, M.A., and 
Edited by the late Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA. 


Also, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK OF MEDIZVAL HIs- 


TORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 5c. 6d. 


The leading a of these Handbooks is their 
rder with which they are 
arranged, the Cimapiereness of their details, and the remarkable 
accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every 
page. They have this further advantage, which it is impossible 
to over-estimate—that they bring down their respective subjects 
to the very latest period, and present us with the results of the 
most recent investigations of the critics and antiquaries by whom 
they have been discussed.”—Dcostin Review. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 








ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
In !2mo, price 5s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 


T: FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 

‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. A., late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French 
language, far superior as a school: book to any other introduction, 
even from the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of 
imitation and repetition, which have secured for the author 4 
Teputation widely extended and well deserved, are here 
happily exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is 
Very satisfactory and complete. Whoever thoroughly masters 
this Work will rarely want anything further on the subject. ”"—~ 
Ataenzum. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 
DELILLE. 28. 6d. 


=’ HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABU- 


By M. 


ae THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the 


Same Plan. Fourth Edition. 5s.6d. The KEY, price 2s. 6d. ~ 
4. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK, con- 


taining a SYNTAX and bin ee me and Reading Lessons and 
Exercises. 6s.6d. The KEY, price 1s, 


5. READING COMPANION TO THE 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best 
German Authors, Second Edition. 4s. 


oe HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABU- 





porn HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 
Tante, MARINE AND ERESHWATER ANIMALS AND 
ANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.8, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 
The following are now ready :— 
ANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 


d WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Maps, post 8vo, 
8. 


2. 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps, post Syo, 6s. 


3. 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
KENT, SURREY, SUSSEX, AND HANTS. Maps, post 8vo. 
(Just ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 5s. 


[HE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By 
the CREATURE OF AN HOUR. 
ConrTENTS. 
Our Criminal Population. 
Peace or War. 
Places of Worship. 
Politics. 
Christianity, National andIn- | Revision of the English Bible. 
dividual. Rich and Poor. 
Church and State. Sanitary Reform. 
Dissenting Churches. Sewerage and Agriculture. 
Education. Sports for the People. 
Emigration and Transporta- The =~ or National Debt. 
tion. The Sabbath. 
University and School Re- 


Art and Art Unions, 
Beer and Gin 
Onbeer Marriage, and Di- 


Free Trade. 

Mahomet versus tie 

Missions and Missionary So- 
cieties. 





esterday, To-day, To-mor- 


London: Longman, mei, and Co. 





NEW SERIES pr WATERTON’S ESSAYS AND 
UTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Just published, in an 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. cloth, 
SSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Third Series. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq., Author 
of “‘ Wanderings in South America.’’ With a Continuation of 
the Autobiography and a Portrait of the Author. 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS, First Series, price 
5s. 6d., and the Second Series, price 4s. 6d., may also be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





This day, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
rPHE COMET OF 1556: Replies to Everyday 


Questions referring to its Anticipated Re-appearance, with 
Observations on the Apprehension of Danger from Comets. By J. 
RUSSELL HIND, Foreign Secretary of the ‘Asteenomsienl 
Society, &c. 
By the same Author, 

THE COMETS ; a Descriptive Treatise, with 
Account ‘of Modern Discoveries, and a Table of all Calculated 
Comets. 5s. 6d. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY. 


Is. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Preparation for Modern Examinations, 12mo, 


ID errr NEW GRADUATED COURSE: 


BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. €d. 
MODELES DE POESIE FRANCAISE. 6s. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





ARNOLD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOLS ; being a Practical Introduction to ENG- 
LISH PROSE COMPOSITION, bia 5 ak and Exercises. By 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOL A., late Rector of 

Lyndon, and formerly Fellow o' rat caliege, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 


BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 12s. neatly half-bound, 
| FOMERT ILIAS : with ENGLISH NOTES, 
and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, 

1. HOMERTI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV.; with a 

gaye INTRODUCTION, ‘and Copious ENGLISH NOTES. 


“ This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
schools and colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


2. HOMER FOR BEGINNERS ; being the 
ILIAD, Booxs I—IIl., with ENGLISH NOTES. ’3s. 64. 
3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER; 


from the ODYSSEY. From the German of Dr. AHRENS. With 
ical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. $s. 


4. CRUSIUS’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON FOR HOMER. With an re of the most 
Difficult ev hie ARN and OR Names. Reyised Nand Edited 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
This day is published, ina neat pocket yolume of 220 pages, 
price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 

Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia Britannica. 
Prevrace.—The Publisher of the “ Phycologia Britannica,” con- 
sidering that a re-issue of that work ina cheaper nd more com- 
pendious form would be ible to many of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
reaany consented, and have . looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the paces, bod gested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have yb oy finished, , give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original 's copied; and shall 

continue to receive my attention as the pabtlention progresses. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin , July 1, 1857. W.H.H. 





THE ATLAS. 


This day is published (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) 
Part I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this papiiestiee ® to supply Reawrend collectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, w Yo a 
characteristic figure, with Smarties where tare, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey’s ‘* Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a fai’ ful illustration of each spedine 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting = Ly of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the aivecsite’ ot Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 


In Three Vols. royal 8vo, nek the order of publication, 








In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged errtematicalizeqeorting 
to the Syiopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 


“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the P and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in sueh a way as ania fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with thesubject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”"—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden. 








KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
FIFTH THOUSAND OE a SEVENTH AND CHEAPER 
Just published, in on closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, 
rown 8yo, price 5s. cloth, 


[tRopvotion TO ENTOMOLOGY ; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects: Comprising an 
Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their Metamorphoses, 
Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F:R.S., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; 3 
and WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq., FR. $., F.L.8. Seventh Edition 
(Fifth Thousand), with an Appendix relative to. the Origin and 
Progress of the Work. 








"anion: even Farell Bers, Henrie rect, vent Garde 


wee Rivivgtons, Feterloo Place, 


“* No work in the English Lol 
guage, we believe, has don 
more than Kirby and Spence’s 
learned and popular Introduc- 
tion tospread the taste for Natu- 
rai History at home-......The 
book is, indecd, a marvel of 
cheapness,— considerably more 
than 600 — -printed octavo 
pages for ove illings......To 
our read Ria’ and young.— 
parents, ¢ boven, teachers, re- 
spectively,—we say, ‘buy and 
read ;’ enjoy, verify ,and chlarge, 
by the use of your own eyes and 
faculties, the curious details in 
rural economy, animal biogra- 
phy, and mental philosopby, 
amassed with somuch study and 
personal observation, and di‘ 





gested with equal taste and 


ie | judgment by the learned au- 


thors, indissolubly associated in 
fame and remembrance, as they 
were in life-long friendship, 
though now for a little while 
separated by a temporal change. 
To the survivor of the two we 
owe a very charming addition 
to the volume, in the shape of 
letters and recollections. con- 
nected with he bre cone oce 
and progress of the work, an 

the vordial friendship which, 

having originated and matured 
the undertaking,so long survived 
its completion, and participated 
its suceess."—~- Natunay Hus- 
tory Revizw. ~ 


London: Longman, Brown, ani Co. 





URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 

Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 

sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 

figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 


Commenced in 1824 and 


completed 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 168. Now offered to 
e best with 


ted in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
Subscribers, 
770 col a plates, at £21. 





new and in 


-issued glso in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 


Re 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready. 


> price 42s. each. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


LICHENS ; comprisi 


an Account of their Structure, Re- 


ng 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Glaseifention. BF y W.LAUDER 


LINDSAY, M. D., Fellow of ‘the Botanical an 


Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 
“The first attempt to pop’ 


oyal Physicat 


popularise a very difficult branch of 


botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of on ar objects pl _ 


by side wat ee Dlustra 
siology, 
tons of Mev weputall ingdom.’ 


tions of bar: 2 structure 
pising, a new interest in thowehamble BSP 


*—Lrivznroot Sean 


Lovell Reeye, ‘ Henrietta Street; Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s, 


It, 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE IS- 
LANDS OF THE PACIFIC IN 1855-56. By J. 
D, EWES, Esq. Post 8vo, with Lllustrations. 10s, 6d. 

m1. 


SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Prophet. By 
JAMES HAMILTON, Author of “Wanderings in 
Northern Africa.” Post 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
LAND; or, Varieties in American 
Life,. Two vols., 21s, 
v. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE COR- 


RESPONDENCE, Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, F\S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 


STONES OF THE VALLEY. By the 
Rev. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of “Old Bones.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


Also, just ready, 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By 
Mrs. MOODIE. 2s. 


NEARER AND DEARER. By Cournsert 
bate Author of “ Verdant Green, 2s., with 47 Ilus- 
ons, - 


A 


London: RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington 


Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
wn. 


Contents ror AUGUST. ~ 9 CCXLVIII. 
— PHILIPPE AND HIS TIME 
MILLIONAIRE OF MINGING: LANE. A a. of the 
eee a. © = COSTELLO. Chaps. XX 
XXIIL., a 
DIARY OF NARCISSUS peeene. By MONKSHOOD. 
FRENCH cae tien on PLAC 
SOME HINTS R THE “ TWELFTH. vd 
MY FIRST MOVE AT PLYMOUTH-THE PLYMOUTH 
ATHEN ZUM. (LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.) 
A es FIFTH LETTER ITO HIS CHUM IN 


DIA 
A MIDNIGHT DREAM. By the Author of “t Red-Court 


THE OPERA. 
CHARLES KEAN. By T. P. GRINSTED. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


CoLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ron AUGUST. No. CCCCXL. 
FROM PESTH, BY THE DANUBE AND THE BLACK 
SEA, TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THE DETECTIVE OFFICER. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
STEIN'S MEMOIRS. 
EUTRAPELIA 





A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Translated 
by MRS. BUSHBY 
CRUSHED ON A SUNDAY. By E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. THE GUINIGI TOWER— 
COUNT MARESCOTTI— BALL AT THE PALAZZO 
RSETTI. By FLORENTIA. 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. By ALEX- 
ANDER ANDREWS. 
A TRIP TO NORWAY. 
THE SESSION—PUBLIC AFFAIRS. By CYRUS REDDING. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*<* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Now ready, price 10d. 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
PART X. 


Containing ‘Walter Savage Landor, Mrs. Crowe, Prof. 
=, G. W. » &ee., and Twelve beau- 


ood Engravings afte J. ©. Horsley, ABA. E. 
4 < 
ana a Munro, F » W. Waterhouse, Mrs. Criddle 


4. Campbell, J 
25, Bavex Street, Strand, 


13, Gezat Martsorover SrRest. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBUEN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
CHOW CHOW; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 

SYRIA. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo, 

with Illustrations, 30s. 
‘Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
and the reader, unless his Oriental attainments be beyond the 
common, will rise from the perusal instructed as well as amused.” 
—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘“‘The narrative of Lady Falkland’s experiences of India and 
Indian life during her husband’s government of Bombay, isa light, 
lively, and agreeable work. Lady Falkland’s position gave her 
advantageous opportunities of getting the best information on 
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A Biographical and Critical Essay on the best 
Portuguese Poets. By José Maria da Costa 
e Silva. [Znsaio, &c.] Lisboa: na im- 

prensa Silviana. 
Wuen Horace, half in pity and half in admi- 
ration, sang of captive Greece, and how she 
had made a prisoner of the fierce conqueror, 
he little thought that the same would one 
day be said of his own country, and less still 
that the conqueror would be the very 
Spaniard whose constraint by a tardy fetter 
he had placed among the crowning glories of 
his own imperial patron. So, however, it has 
proved ; the virtual conquest of Italy by the 
Spaniards is a fact registered in history, and 
if the contemporaneous subjugation of Penin- 
sular literature by the Italians be less gene- 
rally admitted, the reason is simply that 
equal attention has not yet been given to the 
subject. We cannot take up a newspaper 
without learning something of the trouble and 
disquietude which the wrongs of one Euro- 
an nation bring upon all her sisters; the 
lo which the perversion of a most important 
branch of European literature has occasioned 
to the whole republic of letters is not so 
easily calculated or put into words, but not 
on that account less real or deplorable. We 
call the imaginative literature of the Penin- 
sula perverted, because it is quite clear to us 
that Nature intended it to be something 
which it is not. The literatures of two races 
so dissimilar in character as the Iberian (un- 
der which title we comprehend the Portu- 
guese) and the Italian, could never have been 
so strikingiy alike if one of them had not 
made it an especial object to imitate the 
other. And, though originality is not always 
a guarantee for excellence, the experience of 
ages has left much less uncertainty as to the 
synonymousness of imitation with inferiority. 
The literary historians of the Peninsula 
do not usually give much countenance to this 
view, for, having been at much trouble to ob- 
tain a complete mastery over their subject, 
they are naturally unwilling to allow that 
their labours can only result in the illustra- 
tion of what is itself only an illustration of 
something else. They concede, however, 
- enough for our purpose by allowing 
that Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega wrote 
in the manner of the Italians, and that nearly 
all subsequent Spanish and Portuguese poets 
have written in the manner of Boscan and 
Garcilaso de la Vega. When it is considered 
that Italian literature itself was framed upon 
the model of the Latin, it will no longer ap- 
pear surprising that the infallible sentence of 
terity should have rewarded only one 
eninsular poet (not being a dramatist) with 
an European reputation. Never, perhaps, 
the bounty of nature and genius been 
more abused than by these gifted men. They 
had a national life and individuality of their 
own ; they chose to become the imitators of 
imitators, and they have their reward. Half 
forgotten in their own country, they are un- 
known out of it. We will answer for it, that 
the reader will recognise hardly one of the 
names we shall refer to in the course of this 
article—names of men who, had the tyranny 
of fashion allowed them to write in their own 
way, might, many of them, haye achieved an 

ortal renown. 
In Spain, indeed, the national spirit, ever 
sturdy and distrustful of the foreigner, took 





two branches of poetical literature into its 
especial keeping, and preserved them in vi- 
gorous life, while everything else languished 
under the blight of servility. The gorgeous 
magnificence of the Spanish drama, the vigour 
and heartiness of the Spanish ballads, are at 
once the truest glory of the country which 
has produced them, and the surest index of 
the loss the world has sustained by the per- 
version of every other description of Spanish 
poetical composition. The Portuguese, a peo- 
ple more amiable and docile than their neigh- 
bours, but possessing less independence of 
character, suffered their genius to be entirely 
diverted from its proper bent, and their whoie 
literature to be influenced by foreign models. 
They have, accordingly, neither drama nor 
ballads, and hardly any poetry, if we except 
the Lusiad and its imitations, that might not 
have been written just as well by the banks 
of Tiber as of Tagus. The redeeming features 
of their poetic character are, in the first place, 
a delicious pensiveness that gradually commu- 
nicates itself to the reader, and affects him 
with a sort of vague and undefined charm, 
like that of the rustling of a wind among 
poplars, or the distant dashing of waves ; 
secondly, the extreme beauty of the language, 
which is said to sound somewhat disagreeably 
in conversation, but which, on paper, looks 
everything that the speech of poetry should 
be—graphic, polysyllabic, full of rhymes, de- 
licate, copious, and sonorous. 

Tt seemed desirable to preface the brief 
survey we are about to take of Portuguese 
poetry with some such remarks as these, in 
order that its general character might be 
‘understood. The reader will not expect to 
find much sublimity, or originality of thought, 
or picturesqueness of diction. Unfortunately 
for the Portuguese, these are the very beau- 
ties which charm alike in all languages, and 
the effect of which no unskilfulness on the 
part of the translator can altogether destroy. 
Elegance of style and harmony of verse, 
merits which nearly all the Lusitanian poets 
possess in a very eminent degree, are flowers 
far more difficult to transplant, and the 
peculiarly soft and plaintive vein in which 
they delight to indulge is one into which the 
native ofa northern country only strikes by 
accident. We have selected the sonnet, not 
so much as the species of composition best 
adapted to display the general characteristics 
of the Portuguese Muse, as the most con- 
venient for ourselves, as well from the com- 
parative facility with which it passes into 
English as from its neatness, compactness, 
and (a very important matter) its brevity. 

As we have already observed, only one 
among all the poets of Spain and Portugal 
has succeeded in obtaining an European 
celebrity. It is needless to say that he is 
Camoens, or that the greater portion of his 
fame is derived from his Lusiad, an epic 
which, whatever exception may be taken to 
the dulness ofsome portions, or the incredible 
absurdity of its machinery, displays on the 
whole a vigour of conception, vehemence of 
expression, and warmth of colouring, that, 
had the writer been less trammelled by his 
classic models, might have entitled him to a 
place among the first class of epic poets. As 
it is, he is usually allowed to rank directly 
after Tasso. His lyric compositions are no 
less emphatically the best things of their 
kind in their language. The hapless story of 
his life is well known, and the few sonnets of 
which we here attempt a version, if the 
order in which we have arranged them be 





really that of their composition, supply the 

history with a miniature comment to 
which it would be idle to add anything of 
our own :— 


.“ WueEn my blest eyes are privileged to gaze 

On thy enchanting form and happy smiles, 
Soft transport the enraptured sense beguiles, 

And earth the garb of Paradise displays. 

Men and their petty cares, the while 1 muse, 
Fade from the ravished vision far away ; 
“Who would not lose his heart to thee,’ I say 

In those glad moments, ‘sure has none to lose.’ 

Yet dare I not thy high perfections tell, 
Who understands them best, best understands 
How very small a part to him is shown. 

So rare a work art thou, that we may well 
Cease to admire that He whose mighty hands [throne. 
Framed thee, should frame the stars, and heaven’s high 


“So sweet the lyre, so musical the strain 
By which my suit, beloved, is expressed, 
That, hearing them, no such indifferent breast 
But welcomes Love, and his delicious pain, 
And opes to his innumerable train 
Of sweet persuasions, lovely mysteries, 
Brief angers, reconcilements, gentle sighs, 
And ardour unabashed by dark disdain. 
Yet when I strive to sing what beauty dwells 
Upon thy brow, so oft in scorn arrayed ; 
My song upon the unworthy lips expires. 
It must be loftier verse than mine that tells 
Of loveliness like thine. My muse, dismayed, 
Folds her weak wing, and silently retires. 


“Taaus, whose streams on Lusitania’s plain 

Fertility and charm at once: bestow, 

And with their wanderings sweet, and windings slow, 
Enchant flower, herb, flock, cattle, nymph, and swain— 
Alas ! delicious flood, I cannot say 

To thy clear wave when I return, and so 

With heart as sad and desolate I go, 

As though assured our parting were for aye. 
My envious fortune, ever prompt to view 

How best my joy to sorrow may be changed, 

Commands implacably that we should part. 
Reluctant I obey. Fair flood, adieu ! 

Soon shall these sighs be spent on winds estranged, 


And alien waters soothe this swelling heart. 
“GaztneG upon the current of my life, 

Howv, dark the nielancholy stream appears ! 
A weary wiste of restlessness and strife, 

And sorrow growing with the growing years. 

Ever intent upon my proper ill, 
What most was duty, left the most undone, 
When most deceived, then most confiding still, 

When grasping at the most, least vantage won. 

1 built me castles soaring from the ground, 
But ever when the copestone should be laid 
They toppled’over in the sudden wind, 

If all our joy is unsubstantial shade, 
And happiness is never to be found, 
Blessed is he who never seeks to find. 

“Brxst shade, that with unseasonable flight 

From this inclement world so soon didst go, 
May thy celestial moments with delight 

As much abound, as my sad days with woe! 

If memories of earth to those high spheres 

. Thou mak’st twice heaven now, access may find, 

O be not my true passion and the tears 

I poured for thee, quite blotted from thy mind! 

And if the stern intolerable grief 
Tyrannic now o’er this poor wounded breast 
May merit aught, then, Catharina, pray 

Him whom it pleased to summon thee away, 
That he would make our days of severance brief 
As those that saw us loving, loved, and blest!” 


Our survey of the subsequent history of 
Portuguese poetry must of necessity be ex- . 
tremely brief. It may be divided into five 
periods—that of purity and classic elegance 
(1550-1610)—of extravagance and false taste 
(1610-1680)—of utter inanition (1680-1750)— 
of the classic revival (1750-1825)—and of the 
prevalence of the romantic school (1825 to 
the present time). In the first period 
flourished the elegant, if somewhat cold, 
Diogo Bernardes, Rodriguez Lobo, a bad 
epicist, but the sweetest pastoral poet Portu- 
yal ever had, and the epic poets Cortereal, 
Mausino. e Quevedo, and Pereira Brandaé. 
The second epoch could boast of two respect- 
able epics from the pens of Gabriel Perez 
and Sa e Menezes, some fair lyrics by the 
Madeira poet, Vasconcellos Continho, and a 
prodigious amount of rubbish from others, 
whose extravagance makes our own Vaughans 
and Crashaws seem models of simplicity and 
good taste. Their delirium was naturally 
succeeded by lethargy, and the third period 
produced nothing of which posterity has 
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heard so much as the name. Under Pombal, 
the nation awoke from its torpor, and a 
group of excellent poets sprung up as if by 
enchantment. © Francisco Manoel is the 
greatést name of this epoch, but the impetu- 
ous Bocage, the versatile Diniz, and the 
modest and self-taught Domingo dos Reis 
Quita, are considered in their own country to 
have approached him very closely in excel- 
lence and reputation. ‘Brazil also had her 
bards in Da Costa and Duraé, and the Portu- 
guese people, as distinguished from the court 
and the literati, at last found a poet of their 
own in Nicolau Tolentino. Matos, Valadares 
Gamboa, Curvo Semeio, are also names not 
to be overlooked. Still, however, all this 
literature was essentially classical in its 


character, and as such had no chance of 


accommodating itself to the cast of thought 
superinduced by the agitations accompanying 
the French revolution. Fortunately for 


Portugal, she possessed a man capable of 


mastering her literary anarchy, and of direct- 
ing the bewildered national taste into a safe 
channel. We have no space to devote to the 
merits of Almeida Garrett, and can only say 
that to him and his school Portugal owes 
almost the only truly original poetry she has 
ever had, and which, not being'a mere exotic, 
but possessing a real spnpedity with the 
national character and mode of thought, is 
likely to flourish ‘without a recurrence of the 
vicissitudes to which an ‘imported ‘style is 
always exposed. 


We shall conclude with a few specimens of 


some of the authors mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph :— 


“Sweet stream, whose waves blush with the blushing West, 


And, murmuring down this lovely valley, chime 
With such soft éadence, that in briefest time 
They witch the languid listener into rest; 
Thy soothing spell falls vainly on my ears, 
My thought’ are wanderers on far a track, 
*Tis past thy music’s skill to call them back, 
And I can but enrich thee with my tears. 
I know thou journeyest gladly towards the sea, 
Yet, selfish with my woe, could almost deem 


Thy waters’ — murmurings spent on me, 


No, thou complainest, if thou dost complain, 
Of inconsiderate eyes, whose bitter stream — 
Mars thy clear wave with many a briny stain.” 
{ Diogo BERNARDES. 
“Dzar T: , what immeasurable space 
Our aia meh frém:our former lot divides! 
Glassy of yore, now turbid are thy tides, 
Once smiles my brow adorned, now'tears deface, 
Thy change is work of tempests, whose descent 
Robs thy clear eurrént of its silvery sheen, 
Mine of the brilliant eyes and sovran mien 
That portion me my bliss or discontent. 
As we are thus’participant in woe, ; 
Would we weré so in all things; and, as pain, 
So simultaneous joy might feel! But no! 
Flower-fostering Spring shall Jook and see no stain 
In thy cleat’mirror; but I cannot know 
If my lost bliss will ever come again.” 
oft. te id Roprievez Loxzo. 
“How canst thou, sweetest throat the woodlands know, 
Thy torments thus deliciously deplore ? 
sorrows seem to brighten as they flow, 
“My weeping only makes me weep the more. 
Thou know'et tha’ Pt embowered lover hears, 
. And undisheartened hopest for relief; 
I waste my music on unheedful ears, -_ 
‘And every moment dread another grief. 
Love pierced us both, but more envenomed far 
The shaft wherewith the subtle archer smote 
breast; thou mourn’st the ills that present are, 
My tiourn alike the present, and remote. 
Sorrow from Song will oftentimes retire, 
But Fear is deaf, and rebel to the lyre.” 
eer yo Vasconcgetios Continno. 
“ Tx these luxuriant boughs will I prepare ‘ 
“My crafty nets, do thou meanwhile, my friend, 
Beat the close brake, and quickly wilt thou send 
The timorous birds into the hidden snare: 
Dear birds, the magic of whose tuneful strain 
Throws sweet enchantment on the listening wood, 
ge ay for better servitude, 
Ionia’s'slaves, and-of your slavery vain. 
Come jubilant, sweet choirs; nor ever fear 
A treacherous harm, for I myself have proved 
Freedom and slavery both, and I know well 
That liberty is sweet, but far more dear 
a umbly bow before a maid beloved, 
An¢ live the silent vassal of her spell.”—Din1z, 


Pare a 





“THe sun has set, with duskiest shades imbued 

The —s daylight slowly dies away, 

And night’s dark fingers have already strewed 
The air with cheerless clouds, opaque and gray; 
And scarce discern I where my cottage stands, 

And scarce the beech from rueful cypress know; 

’Tis silence all, or but upon the sands 
The distant waters moan and murmur low, 
Languid I scan the wastes of dreary air, 

A deadly grief sits heavy on my soul, 

Unbidden tears hang quivering in my eyes, 
And I could pray, if I might breathe a prayer, 

That night’s dull car might never cease to roll, 

And sunbeam never more illume the skies.” 


J. X. DE Matos, 
The passionate genius of Bocage could 
hardly accommodate itself to the restraints 
of the sonnet, and was displayed to greater 
advantage in short irregular lyrics. We 
give two of his anacreontics—the first con- 
siderably altered and abridged :— 


“ Ross of all roses, 
Beautiful flower, 
Darling of Venus, 
Pride of the bower, 
Rosa is far thy 
Beauties above, 
Roses are lovely, 
Rosa is love. 
As, ‘at the sunbreak, 
Planets expire, 
So must thy crimson 
Pale and retire, 
Matched with the blushes 
Glowing as May, 
Where the blind archer 
Ambusheth aye. 
Lover’s affection 
Thou canst not see, 
Cold are the Zephyr’s 
Kisses to thee. 
But a sweet sadness 
ilvers her eyes, 
As my soft verses 
Hearing, she sighs. 
On thy green stalk, then, 
Tranquil repose, 
Why should I pluck thee? 
I have my rose! 


“ Lucy, all sweetness, 
Beauty, and grace, 
Whisper no longer, 
Look in my face. 
Vows of affection 
Who shall believe ? 
Eyes of affection 
What shall deceive ? 
Some there are, doubtless, 
Who would rejoice 
Listing the music 
Of thy sweet voice, 
Mine be thy glances 
Loving and true, 
Lips may dissemble, 
yes never do!” 


Senhor Costa e Silva’s work is one which 
the student of Portuguese literature can 
hardly be without. Without much preten- 
sion to be a critical history, it displays an 
extraordinary amount of industry and re- 
search. At present itis far from being com- 
plete, the last volume bringing us no further 
than the middle of the 17th century. 








Observations made at the Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory at Toronto, in 
Canada, 1846, 1847, 1848, with Abstracts to 
1855 inclusive. Longman and Co. ' 

Ir is not so much our purpose to examine 

the details of this volume, as to invite atten- 

tion to the grand series of scientific observa- 
tions, of the records of which it forms one 
portion. Many years ago, at the instance of 
the Royal Society and the British Associa- 
tion, observatories were established’ by the 

Government at various ‘colonial posts. 

Toronto, St. Helena, and the Cape of Good 

Hope were the first stations, and for magne- 

tic and meteorological observations several 

other places were successively added. The 
colonial dependencies of Great Britain being 
in evéry quarter of the globe and in every 
climate, from Newfoundland to Ceylon, and 
from St. Helena to Hong Kong, there were 





facilities for scientific inquiry never before 
obtained under a single Government. The 
places selected being all artillery stations 
there was also the advantage of having on 
the spot a body of intelligent and disciplined 
observers and recorders to act under com- 
petent directors. The whole arrangements 
were under the superintendence of Maior- 
General Sabine, of the Royal Artillery; who 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
Councillor of the British Association, had 
been a prime mover in the organization of 
the scheme. The colonial observatories haye 
more than fulfilled the most sanguine expec- 
tations of their founders. Hitherto the public 
attention has chiefly been attracted to the 
astronomical discoveries, and to some of the 
more striking meteorological observations 
made at certain of these observatories. But 
during these years, at all the stations, a 
regular series of daily and hourly observa- 
tions has been recorded, and a vast body of 
facts accumulated, especially on the important 
subject of terrestrial magnetism. In order 
to form safe and sound conclusions, it was 
necessary to have ample materials for induc- 
tive examination, and it was only by accurate 
and long continued observations at such sta- 
tions as the far divided colonial observatories, 
that the means could be obtained for solving 
many great magnetic and meteorological pro- 
blems. General Sabine thinks that the time 
has come when a review of the labours in 


| this field ought to be publicly undertaken, 


and the volume now before us, a large quarto 
of about six hundred pages, contains ‘the 
detailed record of the Toronto magnetical 
and meteorological observations for three 
years, abstracts of more prolonged observa- 
tions, with adjustments and comments. Simi- 
lar volumes are in preparation for the St, 
Helena and Hobarton observatory records. 
The magnetic investigations, planned by 
the Committee of Physics of the Royal So- 
ciety, form by far the most important and 
peculiar features of these records. No obser- 
vations of the same scope had ever before 
been attempted. Arrangements were made 
for noting separately the three great elements 
of magnetic dynamics,—viz., the horizontal 
direction, the dip, and the intensity of the 
force. As all these elements are ascertained 
to be in continual disturbance from transient 
or serial causes, the investigation of the laws, 
extent, and mutual relations of these changes 
was also undertaken. The progressive and 
periodical changes being mixed up with tran- 
sitory and local disturbing influences, it was 
necessary to possess long series of observa- 
tions, so as to eliminate the regular from the 
casual deviations. For all these branches of 
the inquiry provision was made in the in- 
structions sent out, and the recorded observa- 
tions show that they have been carefully at- 
tended to. When the records from other 
stations are published, we may be able to 
draw certain conclusions on various questions 
heretofore unexplained, and meanwhile there 
are some results of the Toronto researches 
which will be received with much interest. 
Of the phenomena classed as occasional, there 
are several which seem subject to laws of a 
very systematic character, and evidently are 
directly caused by solar influence. There 1s, 
1st. A diurnal variation following the order 
of the solar hours, and manifesting, therefore, 
its relation to the sun’s position as affected 
by the earth’s rotation on its axis; 2nd. An 
annual variation, connecting itself with the 
sun’s position in regard to the ecliptic ; and, 
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3rd. A cyclical variation of about ten or 
eleven of our years, connected apparently 
with the solar period of that term made 
known by the phenomena of the solar spots ; 
a period not yet known to influence any ther- 
mic or physical variations on the earth’s 
surface, but the magnetic relations of which 
open up a new field of inquiry. It is only in 
consequence of the colonial observations that 
this third species of variation, associated with 
the solar spots, has been made known. The 
various conclusions drawn by General Sabine, 
from the observations in all departments of 
the magnetic variations, will be carefully 
studied by scientific men, but the general re- 
sults of this whole branch of inquiry ought 
to be received with satisfaction. It is satis- 
factory to know that our colonial observa- 
tories, which are supported at comparatively 
trifling cost, are contributing to scientific 
knowledge, and tending to the establishment 
of “ great physical theories, with their trains 
of practical consequences,” which, in the 
words of Sir John Herschel, are “ pre-emi- 
nent!y national objects, whether for glory or 
utility.” 





Unprotected Females in Norway ; or, the 
Pleasantest Way of Travelling There. 
G. Routledge and Co. 

Or all the books of European travel that 

have lately reached us, this certainly most 

comes under Mr. Thackeray’s Oxford notion 
of what is “plucky.” Our gallantry will 


not even allow us to except Lord Dufferin. 
Here are two ladies whose yearnings after 
what is new and unexplored carry them to 
Dovre-fjeld, in the very heart of Norway. 
They set out with a carpet-bag each, straw 
hats that will not blow up, thin mosquito 
veils, solid plaid shirts with light polkas, 


woollen stockings, and hobnail shoes; and 
prepare themselves to sleep on hay, to iron 
their own clothes, and to feed three times 
a-day, for a week together, on porridge. 
The Unprotected Two affirm that ladies 
get on much better than gentlemen, and 
alone. ‘*They set about things in a quieter 
manner, and always have their own way ; 
while men, if things are not right immedi- 
ately, go into passions and make rows.” 
Tf ladies have no escort everyone is so civil, 
and trying of what use they can be to them; 
and so “leaving crochet and scandal to the 
watering places,” our lively pair found them- 
selves in three days from London vié Calais, 
Ghent, and Hanover, at the famed city of 
Hamburg. 

Although there are two travellers, one only 
appears as the lively narrator of adventures. 
At Hamburg, at the outset, here are some 
shrewd remarks on the pretty Jewesses of 
that Israelitish capital :— 


“The Jewish type is marked more strongly in the 
countenances of the Hamburg people than in any 
town I ever saw. Saturday is a complete holiday, 
and the elegance and finery of the ladies threaten 
Sometimes to be quite oppressive, particularly on 
the elder ones, who do not seem to wear very well; 
but the younger fairly uphold the claims to the 
lofty beauty of the daughters of Judah. In the 
less-fashionable parts of the town, they sat in 
gtoups about their doors with their heads un- 
covered, showing their magnificent black hair, and 
reminding me very much of their Polish sisters in 
their ways, not scrupling to run after us and take 
up my pretty light blue dress and examine its 
gossamer texture. In Warsaw and Cracow on 
selling days, the young Rebeccas and Leahs would 
make a chain with their hands before us in the 





pathway, and try to close us in round some par- 
ticular shop or stall ; and we used to have quite a | 
game of romps to get past. The Exchange of | 
Hamburg is almost a European proverb for crowd- 
ing and calculation—it was giddy work looking 
down from the gallery over the thousands of noses, 
and thinking of the hard bargainings that were 
going on below. We were at a very nice hotel, 
the ‘Kronprinzen,’ on the Alster, German in its 
element, and more reasonable in consequence; the 
table @héte was perhaps a shade too commercial 
and Israelitish in company. The great point of 
attraction was a pretty young actress of eighteen 
years of age, a great favourite all over Germany 
from her fourteenth year; since when she had 
always travelled entirely alone, and had managed 
to take perfect care of herself, keeping her heaps 
of admirers at smiling distance. Her courage 
was wonderful; one day after dinner she coolly 
held a thaler between her first finger and thumb, 
which a celebrated singer shot through at twelve 
paces. The Germans are capital riflemen.” 

Copenhagen and Gottenburg are hurriedly 
passed. On reaching Christiania a visit is 
made to the Crown Prince’s shooting-box at 
Oscar’s Hall :— 


“Candidate Richter, the gentleman whose admi- 
rable letters in our leading journal before the 
Russian war were on a par with his talents, 
brought his carriage the next day to drive to 
Oscar’s Hall, the crown prince’s shooting box, five 
miles down the fjord. The Norwegians think a 
great deal of this, and it is the only house we saw 
there at all approaching to an English gentleman’s 
country place. Built of stone, it stands on an 
eminence commanding lovely views of the neigh- 
beurhood; and to look from the tower on the thick 
masses of wood, hill beyond hill rising completely 
clothed with firs, is a truly Scandinavian sight. 
The apartments are very tasteful; rich o 
panelling alternating with pictures by Tidemand, 
the national artist, of scenes in the life of a Nor- 
wegian peasant from the cradle to the grave. The 
young couple, their hair streaming in the wind, 
dancing the national ‘springébo,’ and the quiet 
life of the ‘ sceter,’ or mountain farm, were charm- 
ing subjects, whose truthfulness we ourselves after- 
wards saw in real life. Professor Dahl, also a 
native settled at Dusseldorf, had adorned with 
animals the upper rooms of this pretty, tiny place, 
which seemed the favourite drive of the Chris- 
tianians, and like all other houses, open to every- 
body. The people in their carriages all bowed as 
they passed, which we thought was to our com- 
panion, but he said it was the usual courtesy to 
ladies, whether known or not; and we found all 
over the country even the most ragged brats 
snatched off their caps when addressing us. All 
ranks lifted their hats on entering a room, were it 
but a kitchen. The strong little horses trotted up 
and down hill requiring no whip,—the same in the 
town. The gentlemen’s carriages were not very 
smart, chiefly double wicker gigs, and harness of 
the simplest kind. Those long black catafalque- 
shaped conveyances, instead of being hearses, 
were the bakers’ carts. Another very pretty drive 
near the town was along the opposite or east side 
of the fjord, past the church of Oslé, built on the 
foundation of that one where James I. married 
Anne of Denmark, and in whose graveyard lies 
the Bradshaw of railway memory. 

‘‘ Winter is the time of Christiania’s gaiety. The 
crown prince, and sometimes the king, drive up 
the fjord on the ice, and give a series of receptions 
and balls at the palace, The officials and gentry 
do the same. All the winter there is a running 
fire of ‘at homes,’ each house having its ‘evening’ 
for friends to drop in, chat, talk, and get up a 
dance if numerous enough. The great fun is a 
cavalcade on the ice. Some gentleman or lady 
invite their acquaintances, supplying sledges to 
those who wish, and, making a long string, drive 
rapidly along the fjord, the horses becoming tre- 
mendously excited, and no doubt the drivers also. 
Afterwards all assemble at an entertainment in 
the house of the host.” 





On starting to Eidsvold, on the Miésin in 
Lake, by a railway recently constructed in 
that remote locality, our travellers were sur- 
_— while trying to think what was the 

orse for ‘Guard,’ with the exclamation, 
“Can I be of any use to you ladies?” ‘so. 
busy is the British engineer in every hole anid- 
corner of the Continent, and glad were they 
to get again into the old picturesque style of 
locomotion :— 


‘Our public supper over, a ladder led to the very 
comfortable beds, from which we were roused next 
morning by the water for washing arriving in a 
slopbowl. After sending the goodnatured, moon- 
faced maiden to refill it twenty times ; breakfasting 
very tolerably, and shaking an unlimited number 
of hands; a succession of little cream-coloured 
cobs, changed at every station, bore us through 
the valley, whose character became wilder and 
more Tyrolese each moment. The constant cas- 
cades formed the most charming road-side variety ; 
any one of them would have made the fortune of 
an English watering-place ; snd there they were 
tumbling refreshingly down, quite grateful for 
being sketched. Halting for lunch at Laurgaard, 
a plateful of rice-porridge was brought, which, 
with cream and wild strawberries, made a delicious 
summer meal, Continuing on, enjoying the driving, 
and laughing at the ludicrous harness of the ponies, 
which consisted chiefly of an article on each side 
of the neck like a flat iron, which jogged up and 
down in the most fidgety manner, I dropped the 
whip, and looking behind, to tell the boy to pick 
it up, found the urchin had disappeared completely, 
having slily run back, finding his horse in good 
hands. So, nervous ladies, keep an eye on your 
coachmen, and never insult their dignity, as we 
did awfully once, by doubting if a tiny infant, 
apparently of the tender age of five years, were 


) sufficiently skilful to drive us over a remarkably 


precipitous road ; and who, in consequence, jump- 
ing up and seizing the reins with lofty energy, 
made the pony rush up and ,down hill at a rate 
which left us breathless for several stages, and 
proved most positively the truth of the statistic, 
that the} Norwegians are accustomed to driving 
from their infancy. Fortunately the former little 
runagate did not belong to the last stage, where, 
seated in a particularly gimcrack ‘reise kjerre,’ 
whose smart painted bars were so select in number 
as to allow our umbrellas to slip between their 
wide distances, we having neglected to strap them 
with the other things (which error, traveller, you 
must wisely avoid), had to wait an hour and a half 
while the ‘Skyd’ ran back to recover them, palpi- 
tating with hopes and fears; for, were he not 
successful, how were such articles of luxury to be 
replaced? But he did find them, and we were 
not forced to return to Christiania at least. This 
delay made another stage impossible that evening, 
and, in consequence, we were obliged to stop at 
‘ Toftemoen’ station, which turned out one of the 
pleasantest and most original of all—thank you 
for it, gimcrack car. 

‘*A landlord (great rarity) was visible; and, 
seeing me cast longing looks upon a flock of geese 
running about on the green, said VA 
‘You may have one if you can catch it,’ which 
process was great fun, and good exercise for the 
feet, as driving had been for the arms all day. I 
decidedly approve of people catching their own 
goose before eating it; but how much more difficult 
a real than a human goose is to catch! The fat 
farmer stood laughing at the chase, and, pro- 
nouncing the caught animal the finest of the flock, 
was entrapped into offering to pluck it.” 

But wa must hurry on to the Dovre-fjeld, 
selecting for extract a pretty family picture : 

‘* Leaving Toftemoen with regret, after a few 
days’ delightful visit and plenty of occupation for 
pencil and fishing rod, we droye northwards ; the 
aspect of the country gradually changing with the 
receding valley ; and as we ascended higher and 
higher, leaving all trees beneath, suddenly emerged 
on the edge of a wild plateau ; that peculiar fea- 
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ture of Scandinavia, there called a fjeld. Dull 
iakes and pools of water were imbedded in grassy 
banks ; the road, flat for the first time, wound 
among them and innumerable little hillocks, until, 
taking a sudden rise, a chain of mountains ap- 
peared in front—that noble ridge of the Dovre 
which cuts through Norway, and includes Schnee- 
hiitten. 

“At the doorway of a large farmhouse, on a 
slope at the foot of the mountains, stood a portly 
lady with cheerful smile ready to welcome the new- 
comers, which is seldom the case in Norway ; the 
doors of every place being left wide open, the 
traveller can walk in and take possession without 
encountering a soul, which often gives a dulness 
to the arrival at a strange spot, till he has become 
courageous in the ways of the country. The dress 
of this fine old lady was our first specimen of un- 
common costume, and as such minutely inspected 
and sketched on the spot ; which so delighted her 
that the following day, when I was sitting quietly 
mending my clothes, she pounced upon me, took 
me off to an enormous room where the family 
wardrobe was kept, and, selecting the best of 
everything, dressed me up as a Dovre-fjeld peasant 
for the day; presenting her handiwork with great 
satisfaction to all new comers, and insisting on 
another drawing being made. 

“The whole road from Christiania to Trondhjem 
rings with thé’ praises of Madame Jerkin: hers is 
the favourite station, to which the knowing tra- 
veller always presses on. There, though white 
bread is unknown, the charming light wafile-kacker 
are cooked in little moulds fresh for him; the 
cream is too thick to pour, and must be ladled out 
‘with a spoon; the floors are scrubbed now and 
then, and the best brandiviin from Trondhjem is 
kept in a corner of the cupboard. Twenty 
horses wait in the stable, forty cows graze on the 
surrounding hills in summer, and. lie on Iceland 
moss in their stalls in winter. °The’ flad‘brid is 
piled up till it touch the. ceiling it the store-room ; 
and rows of salted mutton show that meat.can be 
-had .in an extremity. Descendants of the old 
kings of Norway, the Jerkin family live in good 
style ; and if any proof of their antiquity were 
wanting, the lock on the barn will be found on 
examination to be the facsimile of the ancient one 
in the museum of relics in Christiania. The family 
consisted of Madame Jerkin, her son and his wife, 
grandson, and an expected baby ; who must be 
born by this time, and have worn the extraordi- 
nary pieces of small finery made upon the model of 
its granny’s, which were ready prepared in waiting 
in the wardrobe, where its mother’s wadded petti- 
coats and furred winter polkas were kept. I wish 
the event and christening had come off while we 
were inthat part of the country: I am sure there 
would have been jolly doings, judging by the butter 
already prepared, and made into enormous globes 
resting on gaily painted stands. 

‘*The summer had been so unusually cold, that 
the first crop of hay only was being cut; nine 
mowers were at work all morning beneath the 
windows, and at midday came in to a dinner com- 
posed of a slice of sausage and one of cheese, and 
laid on a circle of flad-bréd as a plate for each 
person ; which they ate, seated on a form fixed in 
the floor alongside of a table. Supper was of 
gréd, or porridge, of which a large bowl stood in 
the centre, and another of sour cream, each dipping 
his spoon in succession into first one and then the 
other. 

“Sunday was marked by every one being in 
their best, and the porridge made of cream instead 
of water ; it was very amusing to see it taken out 
of the large caldron, and the joy of, the lucky 
being who secured the fork and the remains ad- 
hering thereto. These cross-shaped forks, the 
decorated salt-boxes, and the painted wooden 
drinking cups, are the most remarkable domestic 
utensils in a Norwegian household. Going to 
church was out of the question ; the nearest was 
thirty miles off, with service only once a month. 
The poor priest came to rest his horse in the 
evening at Jerkin’s, having still further to go home 
next morning, and said his life was a perpetual 








scene of travelling between the four distant 
churches, all nearly forty miles from each other, 
which formed his charge.” 


_ Bergen had numerous attractions for our 
lively travellers, and afforded delightful occu- 
pation for pen and pencil :— 


“How difficult you are to describe, fair Bergen! 
there is nothing else like you. The boat rowed by 
white-sleeved maidens with bright red snoods gives 
a sample of your inhabitants, and the many colours 
of your quaint houses, who could paint? We shall 
not attempt it this evening, the setting sun is 
making them glow too richly, and supper, a real 
eatable supper, lies on the table of Mother Son- 
trum’s parlour. Herrings, eels, white bread, eggs, 
tea, are bewilderingly set there: what sensation 
and pleasures starvation can secure! Around are 
many British faces. A Scotch gentleman with 
family and etcs. has arrived in his yacht; several 
skin-and-bone Englishmen from pedestrian tours in 
the interior, and a commercial traveller or two, fill 
the little room. This is the regular house for our 
countrymen ; the one from off the steamer pre- 
ferred the nationality of the Hotel de Scandinavia, 
which is very good and more reasonable, but not 
in so gay a situation. The Scotchmen were canny, 
and produced a newspaper only a month old, full 
of Established and Free Church arguments. 

‘*Prince Napoleon had just left after giving a 
grand ball, and telling the ladies, on saying adieu, 
that they were the handsomest in Norway, which 
had set a smile on all their faces not to be effaced 
till the next time he came. How very odd that 
the ladies of Trondhjem, Christiania, not to men- 
tion those of Christiansand and towns’ all along 
the coast, had struck him exactly in the same 
light! He was returning from Iceland, accom- 
panied by the prince of Orange, etat. 16, on his 
way from England, and who had found the Norske 
brandiviin very overpowering. Worthy Scotch! , 


to have carried your habits of investigation to.| 


Norway, or we should not have had these par- 
ticulars: it is a pity your yacht sails to-morrow, or 
all the statistics of the country would have followed 
without trouble, which perhaps our readers might 
have a weakness for—skipping ! 

‘‘The beds had expanded to the dimensions of 
thirty-six inches, but by peeping through the 
hinges of some doors ajar, I saw two of a yard 
and a quarter wide, and suggested a change to the 
landlady, who instantly perceived the propriety of 
gentlemen, being more bulky, having the narrow 
ones, while we reduced beings snugly slept on the 
wider. How the clothes must have fallen off the 
victims of the exchange! Ladies should always 
carry the high hand in Norway—it is expected ; 
their presence alone is a pleasure to the natives, 
and shows the new fashions. The house was 
wooden, not so large as the hotel at Christiania, 
but many degrees better than the stations between 
the towns, and conducted quite on the Bergen 
plan ; coffee came to the bedrooms in the morning 
early, and it really is rather a good idea,—awaken- 
ing a lazy body so, and obliging one to get up and 
open the door to take it in. Then follows the break- 
fast, altogether a solid meal, good-natured, fat, 
Mother Sontram presiding, and several pretty 
daughters waiting. Dinner, with tolerable meat, 
at two ; coffee after; supper at eight, with tea to 
keep the strangers awake. This is for a ‘specie’ 
a day each, and very good plain fare. They have 
all a tendency to raise their prices where English 
go much, and were then talking of making it six 
marks. 

“‘Next morning at breakfast in came a fair 
damsel with a basket of sweet roses, as a Ist of 
September offering, from a garden near: she was 
an interesting creature, and her light hair, braided, 
Grecian-like, with crimson, an embroidered open 
gown, with pure white vest, and classically striped 
apron, was the every-day style of the Bergen 
maidens; so, shutting her in, we barred all escape, 
and she submitted to be sketched. They all ran 
off blushing at the sight of portraying pencil. As 
for her companion, the juvenile fisherman, his 





likeness was done under most exciting diffi- 


es 





culties, not only through his own strong opposition 
and bashfulness, but also the menaces and threat, 
of a tovgh old master ; and the whole household 
was obliged to stand guard around him to prevent 
his being forcibly dragged off by this curmudgeon, 
who actually once broke through the ranks and 
nearly had him, when the representatives of the 
British Lion roared, rescued him back to the 
brush ; and to improve his expression, bought and 
paid for his fish over and over again. 

‘*No more wooden houses are allowed to be 
erected in Bergen—brick ones, alas! spring up 
instead ;—and those must make haste who wish to 
see the town as in King Sverre’s day, the little 
water-butts standing by each door as he ordered, 
Now the first walk in Bergen is a treat; to see 
something so singular yet so pretty left in the 
world, each house different in size, and all com- 
plete little pigeon holes, one after another trying 
which shall be gayest, yet harmonising together in 
variety ; while some, anxious for originality, frown 
in dark green or sober brown, and by their demure- 
ness set off the levity of rows of smiling neigh- 
bours. Fancy a hundred such on either side, their 
casements painted cleanest white, little balustrades 
ascending to the second stories, the bright gar 
ments hanging outside and fluttering for sale, an 
old arch as distance, rolling sailors, Greek-clothed 
girls for figures, and that is the principal street of 
Bergen. It is impossible to know what to look at 
first ; the inhabitants seem to have made a cum- 
pact that no two dress alike ; and while taken up 
with examining the wonderful eastern-like orna- 
ments of one, trying to count the petticoats of 
another, your companion will cry out, ‘Oh! there 
is the most extraordinary of allt—make haste or 
you'll miss him,’ and you catch sight of a long- 
haired shadow of a Viking: add to all, that finding 
you English, a crowd is in your train, not a noisy 
impudent set, but a quiet and orderly one, gaping 


-as they do at royalty, but pertinaciously following. 


We resigned ourselves instantly to the custom; 
smartening up as much as possible, and putting 
on a superior air, took the escort as a homage, for 
the English are lords and masters in Bergen ; all 
they do is imitated, and if they saw us smile or 
laugh, our attendants were quite uneasy, and 
would skulk back, dreading criticism. I never 
noticed a vestige of impertinence among any of 
them ; a deep sense of propriety pervaded their 
movements, and the actions which occasionally 
astonished in the rural districts, were entirely the 
result of innocence. In any of the northern coun- 
tries, commencing by Denmark, a lady can sketch 
without a crowd. In the most frequented part of 
Copenhagen the people would whisper and pass on, 
while if a few boys dared to linger, some champion 
would come forward and disperse them. The 
same in Bergen, which offers endless subjects for the 
artist, the winding water continually running up, 
and bearing high-prowed vessels with picturesque 
sails, and leaving them just where they ought 
to be. The seamen keep the lofty prow, as in the 
pirate days, to their ships.” 


Few ladies will peruse this animated 
journal without a new feeling of vigour and 
feminine independence. 





The Artist's Family: a Novel. In three 

volumes. T. C. Newby. ‘ 
Auruovan the plot of this story is devised 
with some ingenuity, the incidents are ofa 
class which will pall sadly upon the exper 
ence of inveterate novel-readers. We know 
too truly beforehand how the most critical 
conjunctures will terminate; and that, the 
most alarming injuries and dangers will be 
righted according to principles of true poeti- 
cal justice. There may be, however, persons 
on whom these hair-breadth ’scapes ali 
thrilling adventures may burst with all the 
excitement of novelty. To these enviable 
individuals we heartily commend ‘The 
Artist's Family.’ Asa specimen of the sort 
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machinery which is put in motion to stir 
o syihilion of the reader, we will take, 
for example, two passages in the career of 
the artist’s son and his daughter. The son, 
William, who isa model of every filial virtue, 
is falsely accused of murder. He is tried, 
condemned, and left for execution ; and the 
reprieve only comes at the very moment the 
halter is round his neck. The scene is worked 
up with the usual accessories in a tame 
matter-of-fact way, which almost blinds the 
reader to the unlikelihood, the almost im- 
possibility of such a thing happening under 
modern arrangements. Besides, the incident 
is such a very old story. The daughter, Mary, 
an angel of loveliness, inflames the heart of 
the real murderer, by whose acts her brother 
is nearly brought to the scaffold. An elope- 
ment is effected, not by the seducer himself, 
but by an old woman, one of his accomplices, 
and the unfortunate Mary is confined with 
this hag, in a cottage on a desolate moor, in 
hourly expectation of being visited by her 
irregular lover in person. Now how remark- 
able it was that of all men in the world, 
Edward Carteret, son of Sir William Carte- 
ret, Baronet, who was Mary’s accepted lover, 
should have taken a fancy at this critical 
moment to go grouse-shooting, just to dissi- 
pate his grief at Mary’s loss, should travel 
some miles northwards by coach, and come, 
quite by hap-hazard, to a certain moor, be 
overtaken by a storm, and betake himself 
for shelter to the very cottage where the be- 
loved object of his affections lay “chained 
and gagged,” but not so sufficiently silenced 
as to prevent her making a “wild frantic 
attempt to scream,” and succeeding most 
effectually in so doing. How fortunate that 
Edward. ‘Carteret, upon burstiny opén the 
door, should not have found the Villain 
within, but only the old woman ; for then it 
is clear he must have killed him on the 
spot, or have been killed himself, either of 
which results would be highly unpleasant 
and unsatisfactory. This wonderful con- 
currence of fortuitous events has rarely 
before happened to a hero of romance. 
From these two events the reader will be 
enabled to judge of the sort of materials of 
which the romance is composed. The whole 
novel, indeed, though not altogether a bad 
one of its class—is of a style which is long 
sinee out of date. We may sigh for the days 
when we could believe every word of the 
‘Romance of the Forest, and the ‘Children 
of the Abbey ;’ but it isin vain to make us 
believe such occurrences now-a-days. We 
are too fatally and for ever désillusionnés. 
But if we turn to the personages of the story, 
more perhaps may be found to interest us. 
The artist himself may be described in a 
Sentence, as a character designed upon the 
idea that has been transmitted to us of 
Haydon. His description is thus given :— 

“There he stood wrapped in a loose dressing- 
gown of faded black cashmere, busily engaged 
upon an enormous picture of The Last Judgment, 
which stood transversely across the room—the 
only way in which the apartment could be made 
to contain it. In one hand he held a common 
lath, at the end of which was a candle stuck in a 
split in the wood (a similar contrivance to that 
used by cellar-men in wine vaults), by which he 
Was closely inspecting the effect of a few strokes of 
his brush, which were still wet. 

“There was a sort of wild pleasure in his face 
88 be stood lost in thought, gazing on the work of 
his creation. Though he had numbered little more 
than half a century, yet anxiety, and hard work, 
had whitened his hair and added at least a dozen 





years to his appearance. He was rather below, 
than above, the average height of Englishmen ; 
but his: figure being slight, his form attenuated, 
and his carriage unusually upright, he seemed 
taller than he really was. His features were 
strictly Grecian, and his forehead high and broad, 
which made his cheeks appear more hollow and 
sunken. The spirit of genius seemed for ever 
gleaming out, from his dark hazel eyes, upon a 
world that reverenced it not. He loved his pro- 
fession with the fervid passion of an enthusiast, 
and believed, poor man! that he was the chosen 
one of heaven to raise it to the power, majesty, 
and influence it ought to possess. Unthinking 
man! experience ought to have taught him—for 
he had ample proof of it in his uphill career—that re- 
forms are not the result of impulse or passion, caught 
at in a moment by those to be reformed, but are 
of slow progress and steady growth, commencing 
in small matters, and like the rolling snowball, 
increasing as it runs. It is one thing to suggest 
an improvement, but another to carry it out. 
Parliamentary Reform—Catholic Emancipation— 
Penny Postage—Free Trade (for good or for bad) 
were not effected by one voice only, but by the 
united power of millions. Each had its victims 
and its apostles, who were scorned, insulted, per- 
secuted, destroyed; but their voices gathered 
others as they went along, and in time became a 
gigantic engine, which would have crushed and 
destroyed all who attempted to oppose its pro- 
gress. 

‘*An artist’s atelier seldom exhibits much 
neatness or comfort, even amongst the highest or 
richest of the profession ; but that of Mr. Ashford 
presented the most wretched and desolate ap- 
pearance. 

‘*On the walls were hung several half-finished 
sketches of the human frame in every imaginable 
attitude: studies from the Elgin marbles, and 
plaster of Paris casts of various portions of 
the body; a human skull, together with ske- 
Teton feet and hands, were upon the mantel-shelf. 
There was no carpet, but patches of paint, stains 
of oil and grease, were apparent on the floor 
whichever way you trod; not a chair was to be 
seen, and only one stool, besides an old-fashioned 
couch covered with black horse-hair, very much 
worn, on which all manner of articles, such as 
colours, oils, chalks, brushes, and portfolios, lay 
in inconceivable confusion. In one recess was 
an entire skeleton, which served him for a lay 
figure. The fire-grate, which, notwithstanding 
the piercing cold, had not had fuel in it for many 
a day, was rusty and filled with broken vials, 
worn-out brushes, and fragments of materials 
used by artists. On one of the window seats 
was Mr. Ashford’s untasted breakfast, a crust 
of dry bread and a glass of cold water: sorry 
and comfortless food on that inclement morning 
for a scholar and a man of genius.” 

The artist’s wife is a woman of the nar- 
rowest mind, who continually reproaches her 
husband for his poverty during his lifetime, 
and after his death desires to look well in her 
weeds, and to have her mourning from the 
“ profound affliction” department of the most 
fashionable house in Regent-street. In the 
first volume is a sketch of university life, 
which is very different from anything we have 
heard of in recent years, and confirms us in 
the idea that the book, though it contains re- 
ferences to railways, steam, and Mr. Ruskin, 
is formed upon models of a far earlier date. 
A song is introduced of the language and in 
the style that was in vogue about a century 
ago ; and we are told that it was more than 
the college servants’ places were worth to re- 
veal the misdoings of the under-graduates to 
the authorities. Precisely the reverse is the 
fact now. We should like also to in- 
quire further into the ingenious process by 
which Mr. Allbright (our author is very fond 
of these demonstrative names, Badger, Rough- 
ton, and Sons being among his bad charac- 


ters) contrives to amuse. himself by playing 
a rubber of whist against three dummies. 
He must have been a remarkably sanguine 
and simple-hearted gentleman. Tom, the 
sheriff’s officer, is an attempt to represent a 
London vulgarian ; but there is no refine- 
ment, no delicacy in the caricature. It was 
a choice subject in accomplished hands—but 
spoilt. Let us, however, acknowledge the 
force with which the scenes are depicted be- 
tween Mr. Badger, his daughter, and Thorn- 
ton, in the second volume. Our author, un- 
questionably, is possessed of power in the de- 
lineation of vehement passions. He fails in 
his sketches of social life, which are either 
forced and unnatural, as in the college wine 
party, or a coarse caricature, as of the guests 
at Mr. Badger’s family seat.. Every one is 
made to be either a fool or a vulgarian, It 
is otherwise with the “artist” himself and 
his children. These characters are drawn in 
very amiable and attractive colours ; which 
are far more consonant to truth and nature ~ 
than the impossible adventures they encoun- 
ter. It is satisfactory to know that the son 
comes in for a large fortune, and the daugh- 
ter marries the heir of a baronet; which is 
not always, we believe, the lot of equally 
worthy and admirable members of an ‘ Artist’s 
Family.’ 





Popular History of the Aquarium of Marine - 
and Fresh-water Animals and Plants. 
By George Brettingham Sowerby, F.LS. 
Reeve. 

A axass globe with gold fish is an aquarium 

in its simplest form. In was in fact from 

this, familiar household ornament that the 
idea, of crystal water-gardens and marine me- 
nageries was derived. Every one knows that 
the water in which fishes are kept must either 
be frequently changed, or must in some way 
be aerated for their respiration. Mr. Robert 
Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, 
reflecting on the influence of animal and 
vegetable life, the one in consuming and the 
other in producing oxygen, thought of bring- 
ing these mutual influences to bear for the 
support of the vital functions of each. Ina 
glass jar containing two small gold fish he 
planted a vallisneria, and left the whole 
undisturbed. After a time the water became 
turbid, and a coating of confervoid vegetation 
obscured the glass. A few water snails were 
introduced, which fed on the confervee, as 
well as on the decaying matter of the older 
leaves of the plant, and the water soon re- 
sumed its clear healthy condition. |The 
pruning of the old leaves encouraged the 
growth of new shoots, the snails flourished on 
the vegetable matter which they consumed, 
and the fishes lived. healthily in the re- 
novated water, while they grew fat upon the 
ova which the scavengers deposited. The 
experiment was successful and suggestive. 

Why not introduce a greater variety of 

animated life? Why not preserve animals 

and plants of the sea as well as of fresh water ? 

Mr. Warrington followed up the idea. Obtain- 

ing sea-water from oyster-boxts at Billings- 

gate, he tried whether growing seaweeds and 
living zoophytes and shells could mutually 
support themselves in a smalltank. Red and 
brown seaweeds were first used, but were 
afterwards exchanged for green, which an- 
swered better. At the close of ayear the first 
specimens were flourishing, and a few more 
had from time to time been added. The 





results of the previous experiments with 
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fresh-water were laid before the Chemical 
Society in 1850, and in 1853 an account of the 
marine aquarium was published in_ the 
‘Annals of Natural History” To Mr. War- 
rington belongs the honour of first applying 
the principle of mutual compensation in the 
support of aqueous vegetable and. animal 
life. The name Aguariwm, introduced by 
him to designate the whole apparatus for 
this new department of entertainment and 
of study, is the most convenient and expres- 
sive that has yet been proposed. “ Vivarium” 
vaguely suggests any exhibition of living 
objects, and “Aquavivarium” is a super- 
fluous extension of the word aquarium, which 
expresses the one distinctive feature of 
these collections, as formed of plants and 
animals living in water, fresh or salt. Glass 
is merely used for convenience of observation, 
and for admission of light where it is re- 
quired. Any enclosure of water with living 
- inhabitants, and with contrivances for inspec- 
tion and management, is an aquarium. 
Though generally of small size, there are no 
limits (but those of materials and cost) to the 
dimensions which aquaria might assume, or 
the number and variety of creatures they 
ight include. 
here are greenhouses and conservatories 
of vast size, and zoological gardens of ample 
range, for exhibiting the wonders and beau- 
ties of animated nature. In like manner we 
may yet have gigantic aquaria for the dis- 
play of those plants and animals for the sup- 
port of whose life water is an essential ele- 
ment. Already in the tanks of the Regent’s 
Park many of the most beautiful and remark- 
able objects of river and of ocean life may 
be studied. In otr houses we have .minia- 
ture tide pools and weedy lakes, -affording 
endless entertainment and valuable instruc- 
fioh. Science and amusement were never 
more happily blended. The number of books 
that have been published on the subject 
within the last few years attests the wide and 
extending popularity of these exhibitions. 
Mr. Sowerby’s volume, as it is the most 
recent, is also one of the best treatises on the 
aquarium. He has made use of the researches 
of Watrington and Gosse and of other ,au- 
thors, and has contributed much new and curi- 
ous information. Everything requisite to be 
known for the construction, stocking, and 
management of ah aquaritim is here found, 
while the detailed descriptions of the objects, 
and the notices of the structure and habits 
of the animals, render it a most instructive 
-and interesting manual for popular use. 
Scientific naturalists may prefer selecting 
and procuring the specimens for their aquaria, 
but in general it will be better to depend 
chiefly on professional dealers, for there are 
already several depdts in London, from which 
all kinds of objects are supplied to private 
tanks. One of the most extensive collections 
is that of Mr. Lloyd, of Portland-road, who 
employs collectors at different parts of the 
coast for marine specimens, and who fur- 
nishes all the materials either for fresh or sea 
water aquaria. Mr. Sowerby’s book will be 
of sefvice in suggesting the most attractive 
and interésting objects. Keeping ifi mind 
that this is a field for ordinary observation, 
as well as for scientific study, he devotes a 


large part of his book to the description of P 


specimens best gp for popular entertain- 
ment. Many will, at the same time, be 


tempted to deeper research, by the attractive 
otices of the structure and habits of the 
Ving créatures that he describes. Of what 








Mr. Broderip calls “zoological recreations,” 
there are here many curious examples. One 
of the most amusing denizens of an aquarium 
is the common prawn, of the elegant structure 
of which Mr. Sowerby gives an animated de- 
scription, and then narrates some of the ob- 
servations he has made on their habits :— 

“The first Prawn I had the pleasure of seeing 
in an Aquarium was one which had in his arms a 
lump of red meat, as large as his cardpace. He 
was swimming about with it, apparently in great 
excitement ; and we could see his mandibles and 
foot-jaws all busily at work tearing and nibbling 
the piece. The keeper told us that it would be 
all consumed in a very short time. We were 
much amused by a scene which occurred between 
a Prawn, evidently bent on mischief or fun, and a 
White Anemone. The former sailed up majesti- 
cally almost close to the latter, and cautiously put 
forward one of its fore-legs till it touched a feeler 
of the Zoophyte. The touch of the feeler was ad- 
hesive, and other feelers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood bent towards the one touched, as if to 
help to hold the intruding leg ; butall of a sudden 
the Prawn jerked away, looking saucily, as much 
as to say, ‘Would you, though? He repeated 
this movement, first with one leg, then with 
another; then sailed away a bit, and returning 
from another quarter; till at last, seeming to 
grow tired of the joke, he moved quietly away. 
It was but a dangerous game to play, too: for if 
inadvertently the Prawn had exposed too much 
surface to the Anemone, and had allowed too many 
of its tentacles to reach it, they would have gained 
a purchase, the rest of the feelers would have sur- 
rounded and entangled his legs, and then, drag- 
ging him into the central vortex, would have 
engulfed him in the body of the animal. The 
latter catastrophe, in fact, did occasionally occur— 
many a Prawn making a meal for a Sea-flower 
through carrying the joke a little too far. In 
some cases, however, it was no fun, but a real 
combat between Crustacean and Zoophyte; the 
former trying to rob the latter of some bonne 
bouche ; sometimes. succeeding in pulling it out 
from the Sea-flower’s mouth, at other times being 
himself engulfed. The process of exuviation is 
easily observed, and very interesting in the Shrimp 
and Prawn tribe. In the summer, Mr. Warring- 
ton has observed it to take place in his specimens 
as often as every twelve days. The small cleans- 
ing nippers and brush are at this time particularly 
busy, being employed not only in cleaning, but 
in assisting the separation of the outer plates of 
the covering previous to removal. The whole in- 
tegument, after removal, is entire. Prawns are 
very tame in an Aquarium, soon learning to come 
and be fed; and, indeed, a pretty sight it is to 
see them at a meal. It is necessary, however, to 
avoid placing Prawns in the same tank with 
smaller animals of the Shrimp kind, The latter 
would infallibly be devoured.” 

Many of the zoophytes are most expert in 
seizing and voracious in consuming the 
higher orders of animals that come within 
their reach, The Antheas spread out their 
numerous long tentacles, which wave about 
like a group of snakes all anchored to one 
point by their tails. Ifa prawn or other wan- 
derer touches one of the limbs, and the 
slightest hold is obtained, the other arms 
quickly come round to help in seizing the 

rey, and the chances are, that the intruder 
is entangled in the net, and sucked irresisti- 
bly into the fatal gulf. It is amusing to 
notice the motions of the tentacles of the zoo- 
phytes, of an Actinia, for instance, even with 
ieces of dead meat. When first the object 
is felt there is a great commotion among the 
nearest tentacles, till a firm purchase is ob- 
tained, and then the bait is passed on from 
hand to hand, as it were, till it is thrust into 
the mouth :— 

“Tf on the contrary no food be given to the 





Actinia, and he become hungry and  dissatished 
with his situation (as is very likely to be the case) 
he will probably turn his stomach inside out, just 
as a man may turn out his pockets to show that he 
has nothing in them. I remember being im- 
mensely astonished when from the mouth of m 

specimen appeared sevetal balloon-like inflationg 
which gradually enlarged and presented a most 
beautiful appearance, a kind of transparent 
bladder, delicately ribboned. After this happens 
the poor creature will not live long.” 


The star-fishes are not easily kept in an 
aquarium, where they seem to pine unhap- 
pily, and die of grief, if not committing more 
rapid suicide. In fact, it is difficult to take 
them prisoners at all, as will be seen from the 
late Professor Forbes’ amusing account of the 
capture of a specimen of the Lwida fragilis- 
sima, one of the Asteriade, or cirrhigrade 
stars :— 

“The first time I ever caught one of these 
creatures, I succeeded in getting it into the boat 
entire. Never having seen one before, and quite 
unconscious of its suicidal powers, I spread it out 
on a rowing bench, the better to admire its form 
and colours, On attempting to remove it for pre- 
servation, to my horror and disappointment, I 
found only an assemblage of rejected members. 
My conservative endeavours were all neutralized 
by its destructive exertions, and it is now badly 
represented in my cabinet by an armless disc and a 
discless arm. Next time I went to dredge on 
the same spot, and determined not to be cheated 
out of a specimen in such a way a second time, I 
brought with me a bucket of cold fresh-water, to 
which article Star-fishes have a great antipathy. 
As I expected, a Lwida came up in the dredge, a 
most gorgeous specimen. As it does not generally 
break up before it is raised above the surface of 
the sea, cautiously and anxiously I sank my 
bucket to a level with the dredge’s mouth, and pro- 
ceeded in the most gentle manner to introduce 
Luida to the purer element. Whether the cold 
air was too much for him, or the sight of the 
bucket too terrific, I know not, but, in a moment, 
he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and at 
every mesh of the dredge his fragments were seen 
escaping. In despair I grapsed at the largest, and 
brought up the extremity of an arm with its 
terminating eye, the spinous eyelid of which 
opened and. closed with something exceedingly like 
a wink of derision.” 

Here is Mr. Sowerby’s account of an 
Anthea :— 


‘A very large, healthy specimen, fixed to a 
piece of rock near the bottom of the water, with 
his tentacles beautifully tinted, lay twirling some 
of them with, a gentle and graceful motion, quite 
active enough to show that the Zoophyte was alive 
and wide awake. Several disengaged threads of 
conferve had been drawn up from the bottom by 
means of numerous bubbles of air. On their way 
up, some of them being attached to the bubbles at 
both ends, had looped round some of the longest of 
the Anthea’s tentacles, whose dead weight, appa- 
rently without any voluntary resistance, . was: suti- 
cient to arrest any further progress of the rising 
shreds. Thus, suspended in midwater, were the 
globules of air holding up the loops of conferva, 
and these loops keeping the tentacles of the Anthea 
suspended in an unnatural position above the 
body,—a position very similar to that of the arm 
of a rider passed through one of the looped bands 
hanging by the side of a carriage window, The 
least effort, or contraction of the limb, would either 
have broken the loop, or have drawn it down, po 
released the air-globules which suspended It 5 Lr 
no, our Anthea preferred ‘taking it easy, ie 
although his tentacles were awkwardly bent, 4 
seemed inclined to rest them as they were. Well, 
I watched a little while longer then, but no move 
ment. Leaving the tank for a while I return 
after two or three hours, There were the pa 
tentacles, of the same Anthea, hanging by ae 
threads, in the same position. - 
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turning the next morning, there were still, in the 
same relations.to each other, the bubbles, the green 
threads, the Anthea and his arms. Shortly after, 
however, the animal managed by slow degrees to 
shift his entire position, and take his place in 
another part of the tank.” 

Amphibious reptiles often give agreeable 
variety to the life of the aquarium. When 
fern cases are joined to the tanks, frogs and 
newts pass their time with much relish in 
both places alternately. They disport them- 
selves merrily among the foliage, and when 
tired of this they return to their, aquatic 

ames. Ina garden tank of a friend of Mr. 

owerby, at Croydon, there is a large speci- 
men of Haliotis, or ear-shell, the holes of 
which being stopped, it floats on the surface 
of the water. The frogs use this as a boat, 
several of them squatting on it at the same 
time, and paddling about with their legs and 
arms. Mr. Sowerby also mentions a similar 
gratification, though of a more passive kind, 
enjoyed by the water newts in one of the 
tanks in the Zoological Gardens :— 

“On visiting them lately I have noticed that 
these specimens, being in a great measure pre- 
pared for terrestrial existence, seem rather anxious 
to get their heads out of the water and cling to 
anything that floats on the surface. In order to 
meet this desire, the keepers have placed a little 
bit of wood in the tank, just large enough to form 
a raft for one, or at most two, Newts. If any 
more cling to,it, down goes one side of the raft. 
While I was there, some five or six were trying to 
get on at once, and happy was. the one fortunate 
enough to have a place on the floating edge as the 
other side plunged. It was a happiness of short 
duration ; he would soon be edged off his perch, 
or his side would be over-balanced. A continual 
struggle was going on, and I observed one poor 
fellow, who having made several, ineffectual at- 
empts to get a place on the raft, at length gave it 
up in despair, and plunging up and down, now 
and then, by a strong effort, leaping half out of 
the water.” 

The delight to be obtained from watching 
the life and manners of the inhabitants of an 
aquarium is endlessly diversified. Every 
species has its own habits, and the indivi- 
duals, even of the lowest orders, display pecu- 
liarities of manner and of character. The 
fishes swimming in stately grace, or darting 
to and fro with impulsive haste ; the hermit 
crabs in, their comfortable shells, surmounted 
probably by a lovely parasitic anemone ; the 
water beetles, and water spiders, with their 
curious nests and their fantastic movements ; 
and the molluses, eating away before them as 
they slowly advance the vegetable film that 
obscures the tank, and acting as the sanatory 
police of the colony ; and the multitudinous 
forms and colours of the actinoid zoophytes, 
gay and irridescent, and not now “ blushing 
unseen” as in their aboriginal ocean pools— 
these, and a hundred objects’ besides, give 
constant pleasure to the possessor of an aqua- 
rium. It is superfluous to speak of the facili- 
ties afforded for scientific observation and re- 
search. Naturalists used to regret that they 
were unable to study the humbler forms of 
animal life, from their rapid decay when re- 
moved from their native element. Now it is 
otherwise, and science has already benefited 
by the introduction of what at first might 
ad only a source of popular recreation. 

Mr. Sowerby’s book will aid in diffusing a 
taste for these pursuits, while conveying 
Much accurate and practical information. It 
Gh uatated by numerous. coloured plates, 
ie drawn by the author from life, with the 
and care for which he is well known 
among students of natural history. 
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The Comet, and Cometic Electricity. By Struve Ernest. 
Edinburgh: H. Robinson. 
~~ ths Valley, By the Rev. W. S, Symonds, F.G.S. 
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Yewdale, atid Lyrical Notes. ByS.H.Bradbury, Houlston 
and Wright. 
A omen at the East, By a Retired Bengal Civilian. L. 
ooth, 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, By C.J. Delille. Whit- 
taker and Co. 
Unper the title of the Land of Silence and the 
Land of Darkness, are republished two essays from 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ (January 1852 and July 
1855), on the Deaf and the Dumb, by the Rev. B. 
G. Johns, chaplain of the Blind School in St. 
George’s Fields. Alterations and additions increase 
the value of the papers, which contain an interest- 
ing account of these classes of the population, and 
of the arrangements for their bodily comfort and 
mental irainmg. Frequent anecdotes, some of 
them new, and others collected from many sources, 
relieve the more formal treatment of the subject, 
and illustrate what is discussed as to the physiology, 
education, and the ordinary life and habits of the 
blind and the deaf and dumb. It is a volume of 
attractive reading on a practical subject, and the 
reader of it will not fail to feel afterwards a more 
deep interest in these classes of the population. 
The proportion of deaf-mutes, according to the last 
census, is about 1 in 1600. The number of blind 
is about 1 in 1000, or, taking the population in 
round numbers at 27,000,000, there are 27,000 
blind, and about 17,000 deaf-mutes. One of the 
points to which Mr. Johns directs special attention 
in his account of the latter class is the advantage 
of teaching the deaf and dumb to rely on what is 
termed ‘‘reading from the lips.” Some remark- 
able cases are cited, where the greatest facility in 
conversation was obtained by practice in watching 
the motions of the lips. This is certainly a more 
agreeable mode of communication than by mere 
mimic signs and gesticulations, however formally 
reduced to system and skilfully used, as in 
finger speaking or dactylology. The paper on 
the education of the blind contains the reports of 
many singular and surprising cases of proficiency 
in unexpected branches of knowledge, and even in 
the arts depending on colour as well as form. 
Contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine, by the 
Rev. John Eagles, author of ‘The Sketcher,’ form 
a volume of capital reading, light and entertaining 
in style, but not slight or superficial in matter. 
The subjects, too, are well chosen, and of varied 
interest. We have Church Music and other Paro- 
chials, A Few Hours at Hampton Court, Tempe- 
rance and Teetotalism, Thackeray’s Lecture on 
Swift, The Crystal. Palace, and five or six papers 
besides, of which the longest and-the best is a dis- 
quisition on Civilization and the Census. This is a 
charming paper, full of philosophy, as well as 
radiant with. humour, and deserves to have been 
separately published, so as to be preserved in com- 
pany with the official blue-books, on many of the 
statistics of which it is an amusing and suggestive 





commentary. Medical Attendance and other Paro- 





chials is also a most entertaining paper, with 
sketches from real life. Mr. Eagles is certainly 
one of the best of the light essayists of magazine 
literature. ‘ 
The writer of a disquisition on the Comet and 
Cometic Electricity, has collected the records of 
a number of remarkable phenomena in astronomy, 
geology, and meteorology, and taking advan 
of the excitement prevailing in many minds, 
twists them into connexion. with the expected 
comet, which he affirms is the same one which, 
as ‘fa flaming sword,” marked the expulsion from 
Paradise. On the title-page the following piquant 
bill of fare is laid before the reader :—‘‘ An inquiry 
into the physical laws of the universe ; the grand 
comet-and-earth catastrophes of the past, and the 
grander events to come ; comet thunder-clouds ; 
earthquakes; volcanic fires; deluges ; subsidence 
of the trap hills; upheaval of new land ; reversal 
of rivers ; burial of cities.” Struve. Aurnest, as 
the author calls himself, has a shrewd eye to busi- 
ness in his remarks on the last head. He enume- 
rates the cities which, from their geological site, are 
most or least likely to be disturbed by volcanic 
changes consequent on the shock of a comet. 
Dublin city, we are told, stands on strata which 
subsided and formed Dublin Bay in time of a 
former earthquake, and is not likely to go lower 
now in relation to the country round it.. But 
most other towns of Ireland are on dangerous 
ground. London is pretty safe, but. Edinburgh 
and Stirling, like all towns built on volcanic rock 
stand in danger of descending to the place from 
which the rock came. As the pamphlet is pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, and the inhabitants have not 
a little of the character given by St. Paul to the 
ancient Athenians, of being given to.superstition, 
this theory.may attract. local attention to this dis- 
course on the comet and its consequences. , 
Mr. Bradbury’s poems have some warmth an 
geniality of feeling, but are sadly deficient.in judg- 
ment and art. Under the signature of Quallon, 
some of his lyrical pieces have attracted notice in 
the newspapers of the day, but the collection in 
the present volume does not fulfil the expectations 
that these attempts may have raised. Mr. Brad- 
bury seems to be a diligent applicant for the 
patronage of the liberal and influential, and his 
ardentexpressions of gratitude, howeverappropriate 
in private correspondence, are somewhat un’ 
in print. What can Lord Palmerston ,have done 
to make a poet so supremely happy as the author 
of lines commencing thus ?— 
“My Lord, thy kindness has filled me with things, 
Happy as angels blessed with silver wings ; . 
Sweet thoughts like sunshine fill my anxious brain, 
And gleam like lucent. drops of tropic.rain. 
A sense of gladness has. come to my soul,. 
Light, brilfant, as the golden clouds that. roll 
About the affluent west, where sunset wanes 
And paints with ruby glow cathedral panes. 
I see grace, beauty, in all outward forms, 
Glowing like rainbows through half famished storms, 
My heart beats light and in luxurious swoon, 
Pellucid as the glance of May-skyed moon, 
I rest in beauty’s smile, and round me shine 
Pearled isles, and jasper goblets filled with wine.” 
The poor poet’s intoxication, with the jasper gob- 
lets at his side, may account for this absurd rhap- 
sody, which we only quote as indicating that some 
good deed has been done by Lord Palmerston, 
whose generosity in thus befriending a man of 
letters from whom nothing could be expected in 
return, deserves to. be more widely known than is 
likely to be done by Mr. Bradbury’s volume. 
India occupies the thoughts and cares of many 
at this moment, and whoever is able to give infor- 
mation or counsel will have a circle of willing 
listeners. A Retired Bengal Civilian, in a Glance 
at the East, explains how the prestige of British 
power in India has been lost, and by what means 
it may be regained. Without following him in his 
statement of the many forms of misgovernment 
and mismanagement by which the splendid empire 
has been nearly lost to England, let us hear his 
principal advices for the better rule_and. manage- 
ment of India in future. First of all, the Retired 
Bengal Civilian would abolish the complicated 
system of government at home, whether by 
directors or Board of Control, and would increase 
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the power of the Governor-General. In fact, it is 
necessary for decision and energy of command, 
that a man with such character should possess 
almost dictatorial power, subject only to impeach- 
ment after his return from office, as in old Roman 
proconsular times. As to the army, it is advised 
that reduction should be made of the number of 
regular regiments of infantry, and that those which 
are retained should be formed not only of Mussul- 
men and Hindoos, but: also of Punjabees and 
Ghoorkhas, with a large number of officers. The 
European forces must be permanently increased, 
and the defence of all treasuries and arsenals, with 
the artillery generally, be in their hands, The 
reorganization of the village police ought to be a 
special object of care. The present chowkeedars 
are as inefficient as the old watchmen of the English 
streets, whereas we might have a splendid force of 
faithful natives, under European superintendence, 
having as firm a hold of every district, as the armed 
constabulary have of Ireland. On the question 
of appointment to official duties, the remarks of the 
Retired Bengal Civilian are sensible and practical. 
He fears that little good result will follow from the 
too close adoption of the system of competitive 
exominations now so much in vogue. Mere num- 
bers of marks may show extensive book learning, 
but there is more required; a knowledge of human 
nature, with energy, wisdom, courage, and honour, 

ualities not tested by examination papers. ‘The 
Silas Osienal ought to have a first-rate exe- 
cutive staff to carry out his instructions rapidly ; 
and the council, as it is called, with many other 
useless arrangements of the existing government, 
abolished, We cannot enter further into a detailed 
account of the author’s opinions, some of which 
well deserve attention. 

M. Delille’s Selection of Easy French Poetry 
for Beginners forms a very useful and, what is 
more rare, an amusing manual for educational 
purposes,- The pieces are chosen from French 
authors of all periods; the majority, of course, 
chiefly from the best classical poets, The lessons 
are graduated, commencing with single linés;' and 
proceeding to complete poems, the whole number 
of separate passages being between three and four 
hundred, and the number of authors exceeding a 
hundred. We dare say that many of our readers 
would’be surprised to find the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in the list, but M. Delille gives the 
following fable, as the production .of Napoleon 
while at school at Brienne, the manuscript of 
which is preserved in the library of the Count of 
Weimar. It is headed Le Chien, le Lapin, and 
le Chasseur— 

* César, chien d’arrét renomme, 
Mais trop enflé de son mérite, 
Tenait arrété dans son gite 
Un malhevreux lapin, de peur inanimé. 
* Rends-toi,’ lui cria-t-il d’une voix de tonnerre, 
Qui fit au loin trembler les peuplades des bois. 
‘Je suis César, connu par ses exploits, 
Et dont le nom remplit toute la terre.’ 
A ce grand nom, Jeannot lapin, 
Recommandant aux dieux son ime pénitente, 
« Demande, d’une voix tremblante : 
'* Trés-sérénissime matin, : 
Si je me rends, quel sera mon destin ?” 
*Tu mourras.’—‘ Je mourrai !’ dit la béte innocente. 
* Et sije fuis ?’—‘ Ton trépas est certain.’— 
* Quoi!’ reprit l’animal qui se nourrit de thym, 
“Des deux cétés je dois perdre la vie! 
Que votre illustre seigneurie 
Veuille me pardonner, puisqu’il me faut mourir, 
Si j’ose tenter de m’enfuir.’ 
Il dit, et fuit en héros de garenne. 
Caton ]’aurait blamé, je dis qu’il n’eut pas tort, 
Car le chasseur le voit a peine 
Qu’il Y’ajuste, le tire. . . . et le chien tombe mort! 
Que dirait de ceci notre bon La Fontaine? 
Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera, 
J’approuve fort cette morale-la.” 


And here are. two pieces of Béranger’s that may 
be read with pleasure at this time :— 
“LA PAIX, 
“ Humanité, régne! voici ton age 
ue nie en vain la voix des vieux échos, 
éja les vents au bord le plus sauvage 
’ De la:pensée ont semé quelques mots. 
Paix au travail! ap au sol qu’il féconde! 
= par l'amour les hommes soient unis. 
lus prés des cieux qu’ils replacent le monde; 
Que Dieu nous dise : ‘ Enfants, je vous bénis,’” 








“UA VIEILLESSE. 
“ Nous verrons le temps qui nous presse 
Semer les rides sur nos fronts ; 
Quoi qu’il nous reste de a, 
Oui, mes amis, nous vieillirons. 
Mais, & chaque pas, voir renaitre 
Plus de fleurs qu’on n’en peut cueillir 
Faire un doux emploi de son étre, 
Mes amis, ce n’est eas vieillir.” 


M. Delille’s notes are numerous and much to the 


point, both as to the syntax and interpretation of 
the extracts. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


A Walk through the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
oo under the Guidance of Dr. Waagen. John 
Murray. 


Inquiry into the Opinions of the Commercial Classes of Great 
Britain on the Suez Ship Canal, By Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. J. Weale. 


The Spraddha, the Keystone of the Brahminical, Buddhistic, 
and Arian Religions. D. Bryce. 
Routes to the East. A Letter to Lord Palmerston. By an 

Old Indian. Printed by Spottiswoode and Co. 
Corrections of a Few of the Errors contained in Sir William 

Napier’s Life of his Brother, Sir Charles Napier. By 

George Buist, LL.D., F.R.S. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. No.IX. E. 

Stanford. 

Mr. Rusktn has recently borne a high testimony 
to the value of the works of Dr. Waagen relating 
to English collections of art, and has affirmed that 
more may be learned even from his brief catalogues 
than from many volumes that have been written 
on the same subjects. The honour implied in 
the principle laudari a laudato has rarely been 
more worthily earned. Dr. Waagen has added 
another claim to public gratitude by his popular 
guide to the pictures and engravings in the 
Manchester Exhibition. It is intended as a 
companion to the detailed official catalogues, 
pointing out, in brief terms, the characteristics 
of such objects of art as seem to him most to 
deserve the attention of all visitors. In so large 
a collection, including many works of inferior 
interest, it is of great advantage to have an intel- 
ligent and satisfactory guide to what is best 
worthy of observing. The remarks are most fre- 
quent on the pictures of the earlier schools, both 
as being of great importance in the history of 
art, and as being comparatively less understood 
than works of later epochs. References are occa- 
sionally given to the fuller descriptions of the 
works in Dr. Waagen’s ‘Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain.’ 

Notwithstanding the direct and decided con- 
demnation of the Suez Ship Canal scheme by 
Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, its chief promoter, has 
addressed to the members of Parliament a new 
exposition and appeal. The bulk of the pamphlet 
of a hundred and fifty pages consists of reports 
of the proceedings at meetings held in various 
parts of the country, purporting to represent the 
opinion of the commercial classes of the com- 
munity. The merchants of Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and Leith, Aberdeen, Newcastle, Hull, Dirming- 
ham, Bristol, and London, have certainly passed 
resolutions in favour of the scheme, generally at 
meetings numerously attended, and held in the 
Guildhalls, Council Chambers, or other public 
places. It must be remembered, however, that 
only a one-sided view of the question was laid be- 
fore these meetings, and the difficulties of the 
subject, political and physical, as well as 
financial, were kept out of sight. The same 
feeling in favour of the scheme would not be 
manifested after the conversation that has taken 
place in Parliament. Lord Palmerston stated the 
political. hindrances. _ Mr. Robert Stephenson 
gave his valuable testimony as to the engineering 
obstacles, and it remains to be seen whether the 
British Chambers of Commerce will give their 
financial support, in spite of the new position in 
which the subject has been now placed before the 
view of the nation. The political reasons stated 
by Lord Palmerston, on the authority of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, may be without. founda- 
tion, and M. de Lesseps asserts that the canal 
would strengthen rather than weaken the authority 








of the Sultan in Egypt; but the enormous 
of the work itself is alone enough to prevent its 
completion, in our time atleast. We observe that 
the resolutions at the meetings, addressed by M. 
de Lesseps and Mr. Lange, generally refrain from 
expressing any opinion as to the practicability or 
cost of the canal, but only consider that the com- 
pletion and maintenance of such a canal would be 
of benefit to the commercial interests of this 
country. At some of the meetings it was also de- 
clared that the scheme would be of advantage to 
the commerce and civilization of the world. Be- 
yond this conclusion we are unable to go in sup- 
port of M. de Lesseps’ scheme. 

The ceremony of the Spraddha, or oblation, in its 
various forms, according to the ancient traditions 
and books, is represented as the keystone and 
fundamental principle of the Brahminical, Budd- 
histic, and Arian religions, in a treatise containing 
curious matter not very clearly stated or methodi- 
cally digested. The author represents this as only 
a fragment of a larger work in course of prepara- 
tion, and therefore detailed criticism need not be 
expected. But the connexion of the discussion 
with the illustration of the dogma and duty of 
adoption among the princes and people of India, 
leads us to believe that the object of the writer is 
political, and that his design is to prepare an 
attack on the policy of the British Government in 
India, in annexing states and territories to which 
the rulers dying without issue have nominated 
adopted children as the heirs, This was what 
occurred in the often quoted case of the Rajah of 
Sattara, whose adopted son was set aside by the 
East India Company, and the principle of refusing 
territorial titles and pensions to heirs not natural 
but adopted, has since that precedent been fre- 
quently actedon. This point seems to be the real 
matter touched by the author. 

A Letter to Lord Palmerston, by an Old Indian, 
on the Routes to the East, designed to show the 
importance of the Suez canal, and the futility of 
the Euphrates railway, and the propriety of con- 
necting: the Indian railway systems by a direct 
junction line running from Constantinople to 
Lahore, seems to have the same origin as the 
pamphlets on the Suez canal. No harm can 
result from the full discussion of a matter of 
such immense importance as the facilitating of the 
intercourse and communication between Great 
Britain and her Eastern dominions. 

Dr. Buist, the editor of the ‘Bombay Times,’ 
has collected about seventy passages in Gereral 
Sir William Napier’s Life of his brother, Sir 
Charles Napier, containing alleged misstatements, 
and in some single passages several misstate- 
ments. There is no doubt that Sir Charles 
Napier, in his vehemence, was sometimes led into 
erroneous and occasionally unjust assertions with 
regard to the opinions and motives of others. He 
seems to have treated Dr. Buist with unfairness 
in some of these statements, and so far as this 
pamphlet is intended for the justification of the 
author, it deserves consideration. But Dr. Buist, 
as a veteran journalist, ought to have known 
better than to render railing for railing, and ought 
to have been aware that every reader of Sir 
Charles Napier’s Life receives that peppery 
soldier's assertions, in matters of personal contro- 
versy, cum grano salis. It is very painful to find 
that men who, in their several spheres, could 
only be actuated by an honest zeal for the public 
service, were led into so much bitterness of con- 
troversy. We can say no more on this disagree- 
able subject. 

Part 1X. of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London contains papers on 
subjects of more than usual interest, from their 
bearing on public events. . Sir John Davis's memoir 
on the neighbourhood of Canton and Hong one 
and the east coast of China, gives an account of a 
the localities likely to be mentioned, or already 
mentioned, in the despatches from the Chinese 
expedition under Sir Michael Seymour. Sir J — 
Davis is of opinion that the operations ought to 
confined to Canton, the inhabitants of which richly 
deserve a lesson for their insolence of a centurys 
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The other parts of China are said by Sir John to 
be not ill disposed towards. Europeans.’ The re-. 
duction of Canton and the suppression of piracy in 
that part of the Chinese seas will require a strong 
naval force, and the speedy arrival of gun-boats of 
light draught would most effectually settle the 
troubles, and restore a time of peace and commerce. 
A conversation followed, in which Mr. Crawford, 
author of the ‘Gazette of the Indian Archipelago,’ 
Sir Colin Campbell, and others who had been in 
the East, took part, of which a report is also given 
in the ‘Proceedings,’ The next paper is ‘On the 
North Australian Expedition,’ with a letter from 
Mr. Gregory, the commander, to whom one of the 
gold medals had lately been awarded by the 
Council. Mr. Gregory’s opinion as to the country 
not being adapted for settlement by Europeans was 
confirmed by Mr. Crawford, Lieut. Chimmo, and 
others, who stated that any country between 
11° and 16° N. lat. was unfit for being selected asa 
scene of European emigration, while there were 
special causes of sterility and discomfort in the 
country about the Gulf of Carpenteria. Papers 
from Colonel Waugh, the Surveyor-General of 
India, and from Mr. B. H. Hodgson, relating to 
the Himalaya and Mount Everest, convey informa- 
tion about several of the gigantic peaks of the 
Himalaya range. To Colonel Waugh has also been 
awarded one of the Society’s medals. Colonel Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s ‘ Notes on Moham’rah and the 
Chaal Arabs’ were first prepared thirteen years 
ago, as a report to Her Majesty’s Government, 
when the Persians and Turks submitted their terri- 
torial disputes to the arbitration of Russia and 
England. The recent operations of the forces 
under Sir James Outram have given new interest 
to the subject, which Sir Henry Rawlinson has 
again brought before the public. An animated 
discussion followed on the topics presented in the 
paper, the veteran General Monteith, who knew 
Moham’rah forty years ago ormore, Mr.Montgomery 
Martin, and others, taking part. In the present 
part of the 


minutes are published of the meetings frbm ‘April 


27th to the close of the season of 1857. The 
interest of the memoirs selected for publication is 
such as cannot fail to extend the influence of the 
Society, and to attract a larger number of mem- 
bers to take part in the active labours of geogra- 
phical exploration and study. The more elaho- 
rate papers, of less popular and immediate interest, 
communicated to the Society are published in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.’ 
Here will appear Colonel Rawlinson’s Notes on 
the Comparative Geography of Moham’rah and its 
vicinity. In the ‘Journal’ also will appear impor- 
tant details relative to the progress of the Indian 
survey and the Himalaya range, by Col. Waugh 
and Mr. Hodgson, who, by the way, says that the 
peak proposed to be called Mount Everest, after 
Col. Waugh’s able predecessor as Surveyor-General, 
has already the name of Dévadhting4, or Holy 
Hill, in Nepalese. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 

WE sincerely regret to announce that Lieut. 
James Holman, R.N., F.R.S., well known in 
almost all parts of the globe as the Blind Traveller, 
died in London on Tuesday last. He had 
been latterly in rather a delicate state of 
health, but the immediate illness which terminated 
fatally was only of a few days’ duration. The 
life of Lieut. Holman was a special illustration 
of the pursuit of knowledge under apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties. At an early age he 
entered the naval service, a profession of which 
his active mind and singular aptitude for the ac- 
quisition of practical information must have 
rendered him a distinguished ornament, had not 
the calamity of blindness fallen upon him in the 
very bloom of his youth, when he was only 
twenty-five years of age. The illness which ended 
in the total deprivation of sight resulted from the 
anxious discharge of his professional duties. At 
first some hope was entertained that his sight 
would be preserved, but that hope gradually gave 
way under the painful progress of the terrible 
malady; and when at length it became certain 
that there was no prospect of recovering the power 
of vision, his resolution to adapt himself to these 
distressing circumstances showed at once that 
mental courage which afterwards developed itself 
in still more remarkable ways, It was, we believe, 
not long after the loss of sight was finally confirmed 
that he was appointed a Naval Knight of Windsor, 
which afforded him an easy retreat from the tur- 
moil a person in his circumstances might be 
supposed desirous of avoiding. But the almost 
monastic seclusion of Travers College was ill-suited 
for a mind so anxious to acquire knowledge, and 
so impatient of idleness. His bodily health also 
suffered from the stagnation of that routine life, 
and he obtained permission to go abroad on leave 
of absence. His first journey, made in the years 
1819, 1820, and 1821, was through France, ltaly, 
Switzerland, the parts of Germany bordering on 
the Rhine, Holland, and the Netherlands. He 
afterwards published a narrative of his travels on 
that occasion, which was dedicated to the Princess 
Augusta, and went through four editions. 

His next travels carried him through Russia, 
Siberia, Poland, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, and 
Hanover, and were undertaken in 1822, 1523, and 
1824. While passing through the Russian terri- 
tories, he was suspected by the government to bea 
spy, and was conducted as a state prisoner from the 
eastern parts of Siberia to the frontier. During 
that journey he penetrated 1060 miles beyond 
Tobolsk ; nor is it the least wonderful feature in 
these unparalleled enterprizes that, although at 
home and in the streets of London he was always 
attended by a servant on whose arm he leaned, he 
never on any occasion took a servant abroad, 
always travelling alone. and trusting to his own 
sagacity, and the sympathy which never failed him 
wherever he went, for safe conduct through all 
emergencies and perils. His Russian travels, very 
curious in their details, and full of adventure, were 
published in two volumes, and dedicated to the 
King. They ran through three editions. 

In 1834, he published his principal work, record- 





ing a still wider reach of travel and inquiry, en- 
titled ‘A Voyage Round the World,’ in four 
volumes. This publication was dedicated to the 
Queen, through whose kindness he had previously 
obtained a dispensation from residence at Windsor, ° 
an act of gracious protection which he spoke of to 
the last hour of his life in terms of the deepest 
gratitude. The ‘ Voyage Round the World’ may 
be considered his most elaborate production. It 
embraced the journals of a vast route, including 
Africa, Asia, Australasia, and America, traversed 
between the years 1827 and 1832; and is, in refe- 
rence to the mass of information it contains, and 
the peculiar situation of the author, one of the 
most extraordinary monuments of energy and per- 
severance extant in a literary shape. 

Although Lieut. Holman had now twice circum- 
navigated the globe, visited nearly every country 
on its surface, and made himself thoroughly fami- 
liar with their geography, internal industry, and 
external relations, the passion for exploring distant 
scenes and gathering fresh information survived 
even the physical strength necessary to its safe in- 
dulgence. Of him, indeed, it may be said, that if 
the eager soul did not wear out its feeble tenement 
of clay, it subjected it to the severest tests. Few 
men of the strongest constitutions could have en- 
dured the fatigues which the Blind Traveller volun- 
tarily undertook ; and at an age when most men 
seek repose, he was still found in motion, on the 
Danube or in Constantinople, inspecting the pro- 
cesses of wine-making in Portugal, or visiting the 
scene of some scriptural tradition in Jerusalem. 
His last journeys were made through Spain and 
Portugal, Wallachia, Moldavia and Montenegro, 
Syria and Turkey, and his last employment was in 
preparing for the press his final journals, which ex- 
perience and matured observation had rendered 
more valuable than any of his former records of 
travel. The whole of these journals completed, 
and a large mass of miscellaneous papers, are in 
the hands of his frieads, and it is to be hoped that 
they will be given to the public, accompanied by 
an.adeqiate biography, of undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable men of our time. The character 
of Lieutenant Holman was eminently calculated to 
command respect and conciliate attachment. Pa- 
tient, gentle, and firm, he was beloved by his 
friends, and won the confidence and regard of the 
numerous circles by which he was surrounded at 
different times throughout his life. 


THE ARCHAXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE Annual Congress of the Archeological Insti- 
tute commenced on Tuesday, July 21st, at Chester, 
under the Presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
the chairs of the sections of History, Antiquities, 
and Architecture, being occupied respectively by 
the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Guest, and Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart. Addresses of welcome were pre- 
sented to the Association at the opening meeting 
in the Town Hall, by the Mayor on the part of the 
Corporation of Chester, by the Bishop on the part 
of the local officers, by the Rev. Canon Slade on 
the part of the authorities of the Cathedral, and by 
Mr. Hicklin as the representative of the local 
Archeolo,ical and Historic Society. In respond- 
ing to these complimentary addresses, the Presi- 
dent took occasion to observe that the Institute 
had done much to arrest the threatened destruction 
of many of our national monuments. Only a few 
days since he had visited the Castle of Dover, with 
which so many associations interesting to the coun- 
try were concerned—similar to those with which 
the city of Chester was invested—memorials from 
the old Roman time tothe Saxon, from the medizval 
ages down to the present. Unfortunately, ‘as 
many gentlemen knew, there were a short time since 
some engineering projects, which would have in- 
terfered with some of the most interesting features 
of the fortress; but he was proud to say that, 
owing to the exertions of the Society, these altera- 
tions had been arrested, and he believed the autho- 
rities at present were fully impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining the interesting details of 
that noble building. It would be in the power of 
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every archmologist to know individual instances in 


of various parts of land by different races 
which a zealous and judicious archeologist, by the | a i i 


1 1 through many of the names by which the different | that amongst the many remains of antiquity 
exercise of & proper taste and judgment, could | localities were designated. Such was the opinion 


often be of the greatest service. It had come to 


3 of old antiquarians, and although their aim was 
their knowledge a few dayssince, that a very inte- | good, still their artillery was weak. The progress 
resting monument of antiquity—he would not name 





John’s Church.’ He commenced By observini 


with which the city of Chester abounds, none per. 
haps more forcibly struck the eye of the stranger, 
on his first visit to the neighbourhood, than the 


\ of philosophy had, however, recently made such | venerable church of St. John the Baptist and the 
the, place, but it was one of the most venerable 


ace a strides that what at one time seemed obscure was 
and striking castles in the south of England—had | reduced to almost a certainty. In Cheshire, there 
beeti doomed to destruction ; but through the per- | were many names, such as Stamford Bridge, Stret- 
sonal exertions of a well-known antiquary, the | ton, &c., which plainly spoke their Roman origin. 
design was completely arrested and stopped. 


: The name of Chester now retained no part of its | who, year by year, thronged the streets and walls 
These two instances were sufficient to convince the | Latin name, but was a Saxon name for Roman 


most sceptical, that every antiquary had a good 


_ 8ce] 1 cities. The author particularized long lists of com- 
deal in his power, if he availed himself of the oppor- | non words which were corruptions more or less of 
tunities which come under his grasp, in order to | the Saxon, and in some instances showed how 
maintain and save some of the national monuments. affinity of words in different parts of the coun- 
There was another subject in reference to the pre- | try pointed to the inhabitants of those opposite 
servation of monuments and memorials of the quarters being at some period similar in race. For 
times of old, which he had several times before 


e | instance, the term ‘‘ meal,” the time for milking | ration of its departed grandeur, and regret for its 
alluded to ; but he regretted to say that the evil} cows, was used alike in Cheshire, Norfolk, and 


was still unredressed, and it might not be inex- 


Suffolk, all of which localities were at one time 
pedient to allude to the matter in a few words temporarily overrun by the Danes. 
how. He alluded to the question of Treasure | Pepper-street was in frequent use in Cheshire, and 
Trove. The meeting were aware that according.t0 | 4g in Kent the term Salt-street was used in 
the present. state of the law any article of value | reference to a passage over a Roman road, and 
composed of the precious. metals found.was the pro- also 


The term 


ruins attached to it. Its corimanding position 
the massive grandeur of its proportions, and the 
historical memories which still cling to it after the 
lapse of ages, at once attract the notice of visitors 


of Chester. And, to those who dwell within sight 
of its majestic tower, it could not but be a never. 
failing object of admiration and interest. It would; 
therefore, be deemed excusable if the archeologist, 
whose delight it was to search out and preserve 
the relics of past greatness, lingered over the beau- 
tiful remains of the fabric with a feeling of admi- 





present dilapidated condition. And if his wish was 
to blend amusement with usefulness—to draw from 
the experience of the past instruction for the pre- 
sent, or guidance for the future—to contribute in 
any degree, however slight, to the illustration of 
the history of the times and the neighbourhood in 


as the term Pepper-street was also applied to | which it had stood through so man f sy 
party of the Crown or the grantees of the Crown. e oe A dot teas 


: 1. | Roman roads, so it might be that the words 

he consequence was, that in a great number of in- | were intended merely to denote an ancient road | viting. 
stances the most valuable articles discovered had | formed by the Romans. 
in ié | minating as it did many places in Cheshire, was & 
British Museum .or some local collection. This | term about which a great deal of discussion had 
matter was found to be a grievance elsewhere as 


found: their way to the crucible instead of to the 


The term “ wich,” ter- 


and shade, there was, perhaps, no object more in- 

It was unfortunate, however, that the 
materials necessary for the prosecution of such a 
task were by no means equal to its merits. The me- 
morials of its past history and greatness had been 


arisen, and it was generally supposed to denote a } almost lost in the flight of time ; and much of what 
well as in England; so much so that in Denmark, 8 2 SUPP g ; w 


K, | salt locality. The author in conclusion said, pro- 
where there was one of the. best museums in | yincial dialects and local names are the two great 
Europe, they have altered the law merely to meet | preservers of antiquities of languages inaliving form. 
thegrievance. They had given to the party finding a The Rev. James Graves of Kilkenny, one of 
fight to certain compensation, at the same time | the Irish local secretaries, mentioned, in reference 
reserving to the State the right of pre-emption on | to a statement, ascribing Saxon origin to names, 
giving such compensation. He was convinced | that in that part of Ireland opposite Milford Haven, 
that such a change was desirable in England, and 


remained in the way of records and documentary 
authority was inaccessible, owing to the process ot 
centralization, which had collected, into national 
depositories the chief records of local history. The 
traditions preserved by the earlier annalists as- 
serted that as far back as the year of grace AD. 
689 the church was founded in the suburbs of the 


up to a recent period, Anglo-Saxon was almost | city by Ethelred, King of Mercia, in honour of 
that it could be made without. violating those P Larios Pree ¥ OY 2 8 9 


L c purely spoken ; and Sandhurst had said that, when 
rights of propert, which he would. be the last to | these Irish went beyond the river Bann, they were | ment was quoted by Leland, but after a 
interfere with. He was sure there would be-a vast | told to'turn their tongues in their mouths and speak 

accession to the Museum, and at the same time no | English. This dialect, he believed, was brought | tion, 
party could complain of injury. It was matter | over by the followers of Strongbow, who had 
ef such importance that, for some time, he had | settled in Wexford ; and it was a certain fact that 
been trying to urge his friends connected with the | an Englishman even could not understand the 
: idiomatic Saxon spoken in the Barony of Forth. 
however, a lukewarmness on the subject, and he} Architectural Section.—In this section Mr. J. H. 
v 1 . Parker, F.S.A., read a paper ‘On St. John’s Church, 
tion, that unless some more influential member of | Chester,’ ati ancient Norman structure, built about | the Earl must 
the House of Lords did it, he would move that a} the middle of the eleventh century. The pa 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into it ; | had reference solely to the architectural features of 
and he hoped that all members of thie Institute, 


House of Parliament to take it up. . There was, 


was so impressed with the importance of the ques- 


St. John the Baptist. The authority for this sta 
dl 
search he had been unable to find any such asser- 
Bishop Tanner, in his ‘ Notitia Monastica; 
thinks the date assigned to it too early. He in- 
clined to the opinion that a mistake had been made 
in the rank of the foutider, and. that it was more 
probably Earl, and not King Ethelred; the date 
would then be 200 years later. If Earl Ethelred 
was not the original builder of it; he thought that 
ave “‘new founded it.” , It was 


per | certain that about a.D. 960 or 970 it was of some 


note and magnitude, as all the early historians 


ie. . the building, its history being reserved for a paper | record the fact, that about that time King Edgar 
and all archzeologists of whatever societies, would by Mr. Grosvenor, in the Section of History. On } compelled the tributary Scotch and Welsh princes 
be prepared .to come forward with facts to prove F 
e 


- t the members of the section proceeding to visit the | to do him homage, by rowing him in his. royal 
evil, and also be prepared with a remedy for | church and ruins of St. John’s, Mr. Parker pointed D 


the grievance. The inquiry must not end in de- 


out the distinguishing features of this noble pile of | nastery of St. John the Baptist. 
clamation, but an array of facts must be produced | the Norman age. The church had been at its com- 
such ag, would speak for themselves. 


barge on the river Dee from his palace to the mo- 


E And if they 
adopted the suggestion of Tanner, and suppose 


2 e : mencement intended for a cathedral, but for want | that Earl and not King Ethelred was the founder 
_.At, the conclusion of the openizig meeting, the | of funds, or the removal of the see, the original | of St. John’s, the style of the building must have 
members proceeded to make a general survey of the 


city antiquities ; one party under the guidance of Mr. 


intention had not been carried out. 

2 OF MY tion of a tower similar to the existing one was dis- 
W. Wynne Foulkes, and another under the direction | covered by Mr. Parker on its south side; and the 
of Mr. J. H. Parker, and upon assembling in the | remains of the tower which was supposed to have 
evening, the secretary read a -paper;by Mr. Salt, 


The founda- | been very similar. Church architecture had not 


advanced in any considerable degree during the 
interval of 200 years, for when King Edgar, on the 
exhortation of Dunstan, was excited ‘by the in- 


1 ; y Mr. fallen in the timé of Elizabeth were also pointed | sinuation of: heavenly love (as, the words of his 
entitled. ‘Itinerary of Henry the Third, in the | out. A number of ancient tombstones, discovered | Charter run) to rebuild all the holy monasteries 
counties of Chester, Salop, and Staffordshire, and | a¢ different times in the adjacent burial ground, | throughout his kingdom,” he complains, “that they 
adjacent parts.’ .The first visit to. Shrewsbury ap- ; 


L were laid on the floor of the church for inspection. 
peared. to have taken place in the early patt of | Section of Antiquiities—In this section the meet- 


May, 1220, and from that time until near the end 


: ing was occupied with the reading of a 
of the year 1267 the King passed through this loca- 


paper 
) Mr. Waring, ‘On the Manchester Museum of Orna- | habited St. John’s was not intimated. 
lity every two or three years, mostly for the pur- | mental Art,’ communicated by Mr. G. Scharf, 
pose of inflicting chastisement upon the unsettled 


were outwardly ruinous, with mouldering shingles 
and worm-eaten boards even to’rafters.” The order 
by | or. constitution of the religious body — mn 
{, was 
most probable that some solitary recluses sought 


ettled | merely detailing, howéver, the particulars of its | refuge in it, who gratified their craving after reli- 
Welshmen. In some instances he succeeded in his | formation; which have been sufficiently made public. | gious solitude by leaving the usual cares and em- 
undertaking, but far more frequently he returned } Mr. Scharf made some observations on the Mah- | ployments of their kind, and seeking rest from the 
to Westminster, either having, only half accom- 


plished his intentions, or haying been ignominiously 
defeated ; upon all of which occasions, he made a 


chester Gallery of Ancient Masters. 


THURSDAY. 


anxieties of time under the shelter of God’s house, 
‘‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” They 


ad Pa = gota st would scarcely at that early date have been under 
point of presenting trees or stone to the religious The whole of this day was occupied by an .ex- any regular rule, except such as they had framed 
orders for erecting or repairing their chapels. cursion to the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man-| for themselves: for the Benedictine Order, whith 
Wisueerss chester, . In the evening the members attended a : 
EDNESDAY. 


gs Antiquarian Section.—The proceedings of the 
were resumed at ten o'clock. . The paper 
vead. in, thia section was by: Mr, Eatle; M.A.,.Oriel 


illiams, Esq. 





Furpay. 


eine given to the Institute at Chester, by John obtained iost in, this as well. ad other parts 4 
. > 


kingdom, was not fairly settled in its sway until 
the memorable times of King Edgar and bis at 
viser Dunstan. The incursions of the Dane, 





; Seotion of WMisiory.—The first. paper read was | during the fiinth and part of the tenth centunes 
College, Oxford, in which he traced the occupation | by the carried terror and suffering to the religious houses. 


Rev, F. Grosvenor, ‘On the History of St. 
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Simon of Durham says, that “‘ after the devastation 
of the North Country in a.p. 867 by the Janes, 
who reduced the churches and monasteries to 
ashes, Christianity was almost extinct, very few 
churches, and those only built of hurdles and straw, 
were rebuilt. But no monasteries were refounded 
until about 200 years after.” And what was the 
neral rule in the north, must have been partially 
the case in the other provinces. And it is more 
than probable that the monks of Chester had suf- 
fered in the same way as their brethren, both in 
rson and possessions, as well as the destruction 
or spoliation of their monasteries: for in the year 
A.D. 1067, nine years before the conquest, Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, at the instance of his wife Godiva, 
“repaired and enriched the monasteries of St. Wer- 
burgh and St. John in Chester.” We have no inti- 
mation of the extent of Leofric’s liberality or of the 
style and magnitude of his church restoration: but 
Ormerod, on the authority of the Werburgh MS. 
and William of Malmesbury, asserts that the 
church of St. John’s, then collegiate, was repaired, 
and its adornments and privileges considerably in- 
creased. Of the Saxon earl’s reparations no trace 
now remained ; the language of the historian 
seemed to imply that they were composed of the 
same perishable materials as before. Or if he em- 
ployed a more durable material, his work was 
swept away some years afterwards, when the pre- 
sent fabric was begun. ‘The new era introduced 
by the invasion and conquest by William I., to- 
gether with the changes in the established ritual, 
the fresh troubles which were borne by the monks 
of that period, and the revival of religion, were 
next alluded to. The first Norman bishop was 
Peter, who succeeded to the see of Lichfield shortly 
after the conquest. At that time the county of 
Chester formed a portion of tne diocese of Chester ; 
but attracted by the beauty of the situation, the 
bishop determined to remove the see of the diocese 
to Cliester, and selected the monastery of St. John 
as the site of his new cathedral. Towards the lat- 
ter end of the eleventh century (A.D. 1095), he 
commenced the work ; and the present remains of 
the structure which he built, or perhaps rather de- 
signed to build, attested the greatness of his plans, 
and the spirit with which he entered upon his task. 
Bishop Gastrell, on the authority of the Str. MSS., 
says, that in removing the see to Chester, Peter of 
Lichfield ‘‘ constituted in the church of St. John 
the Baptist, a dean and canons, and provided a 
fund for their maintenance.” At the dissolution 
of the college in 1547, there was still a, dean and 
seven canons attached to it. The cathedral of St. 
John.was not completed during the lifetime of 
Bishop Peter ; and his successor, Robert de Limesey, 
is supposed to have remained in Chester until the 
year 1102, when the see was. re-translated to 
Coventry. The College of St. John had never been 
very rich, and it was very natural to suppose that 
after the withdrawal of the Bishop’s presence and 
patronage, the progress of the work was slow, and 
the original plan, for want of funds, ultimately 
abandoned. Several points which Mr. Grosvenor 
considered required special notice, were then 
alluded to ; one was the statement made by Radulfus 
de Diceto, an old chronicler, to the effect that 
Chester, in the first instance, had been the epis- 
copal see before either Lichfield or Coventry. The 
old chronicler marked three distinct periods in 
church history, defined by the change of location. 
The historian further asserted that in the time of 
the Britons it was at Chester; in the Saxon 
era, at Lichfield; and again, after the Danish 
and Norman invasions, at. Coventry. The 
other point was the motive which led Peter, 
the first Norman bishop, to transfer his see from 
Lichfield to Chester ; an act which was generally 
teferred to the mere private caprice of the bishop, 
but for which Henry Knyghton assigned, asa satis- 
factory reason, that a council being held at London, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop Lanfranc, 
it was deemed expedient to transfer the sées of the 


bishops from villages and small towns to cities of 
More consideration : and, in consequence of this 
resolution, the see of Lichfield, amongst many 
others, was removed from its former location, and 





fixed at Chester. From the year 1072 to 1375, 
there were few records to be found in any chronicles 
or manuscripts except as relating to the gradual in- 
crease of wealth, which, however, was at no time 
considerable ; and during the long period reaching 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century there 
was no record of any importance, except the falling 
of the tower, which happened in 1470. In 1535 
an act was passed for the dissolution of religious 
houses, and in accordance with it no less than 380 
weredissolved. Ofthe lesser houses thirty-one had the 
king’s license to continue some time longer, amongst 
which was St. Mary’s in Chester. The college of 
St. John escaped this and the subsequent visita- 
tion in 1540, probably because it,was at that time 
too poor to attract the notice of the king and his 
advisers. In the first year of the reign of his suc- 
cessor a commission was issued for the survey of 
all the religious houses in Cheshire, from whose 
answer it appears that the population of the parish 
amounted to 1200 ‘‘hoslying” people—that the 
college consisted of one dean, seven canons, and 
four vicars, besides servants, and that the yearly 
value of their possessions, deducting “‘ reprisals,” 
amounted to 119/. 17s.. The plate was estimated at 
232 ozs.—in ‘‘ gilte” 173 0zs., and in white 59ozs. 

Its ‘‘goodes and ornaments” amounted in all 
to the value of 117. 19s. 9d. The lead upon the 
roof was estimated at 40 fothers; of this they re- 
commended that all, except the covering of the 
nave, should be stripped off for the king’s use ; and 
of five bells in the tower, four should be taken and 
one left. Out of the annual rents of the college, a 
sum of 201, yearly was to be allowed for the service 
of the church, the rest, with the articles above 
mentioned, were taken for the king. The most in- 
teresting events which took place with respect to 
the college subsequently were detailed in a paper 
read before the. Chester Archeological Society by 
the late Chancellor Raikes, in August, 1850. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner, M.A.., secretary of the 
section, read extracts from a paper ‘ On the Illus- 
trations of Magic in the Middle Ages,’ by the Rev. 

as. Raine, Jun. , 

The Rev. Dr. Rock alluded to the superstitious 
practices of the present day in Greece, Italy, and 
other countries, where he had witnessed many 
remarkable superstitious rites. 

The Rev. Secretary next read a paper ‘On the 
Catalogue of Books in Winchester College Library, 
from Richard II. to Henry VI.’ contributed by 
himself. 

Dr. Robson, of Warrington, read a paper ‘On 
the Hallelujah Victory.’ In a valley called Rhual, 
in the parish of Mold, there is still standing a 
remarkable monument to commemorate this vic- 
tory, and which bears a Latin inscription. The 
monument was erected to immortalize a victory 
obtained in the year 420 by the Britons against 
the united forces of the Saxons and Picts, who 
violently persecuted Garman and Lupus, two 
ancient Christian ministers, who, with their 
followers, had taken refuge in a grove at that time 
standing there, which their enemies hearing, came 
suddenly upon them, expecting to have an easy 
victory. The Britons had no weapons wherewith 
to defend themselves, but on the approach of the 
enemy were directed to shout with a loud voice, 
‘Hallelujah.’ This they did three times, their shouts 
echoing and reverberating among the hills, which 
struck their enemies with so much consternation that 
they threw downtheir weapons and ran away. Many 
of the fugitives in attempting to cross the Alyn 
were drowned, the remainder were scattered, and 
the Britons in amazement beheld the overthrow of 
their enemies. The monument has this inscription : 

In the year 420 
The Saxons and Picts with united forces made war against 
he Britons in this valley, 
To this day called Maes Garman, 

Where Christ came down to the battle with those Apostolic 

Generals of the Britons, Garman and Lupus, 

And fought against the host. 
When they cried aloud ‘ Hallelujah,’ terror discomfits the 
hostile troop; the Britons triumph ; 
Their enemies being slain without bloodshed. 
A victory gained by as 3 and not by force of arms, 


This monument was erected for a meniorial of the 
Hallelujah Victory. 








Section of Antiquities.—Thé first paper read was 
by J. A. Picton, Esq.; late President of the Liver- 
pool Architectural and Archeological Society, ‘On 
the Primitive Condition and Early Settlement of 
South Lancashire and North Cheshire, with the 
Physical Changes which havetaken place.’ The loca- 
lity related to by the paper was the one running for 
some distance on each side of the Merse )- 
gically speaking the tract referred to balobged to 
the new red sandstone series., In no place did 
any of the eminences rise 300 feet above the sea 
level. In the uplands the sandstone came to the 
surface, andjgenerally the soil was a tenacious clay. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea that clay was 
covered with a drift sand; and more inland with 4 
peat moss, Little was known of the aspect of the 
surface during the occupation of the Romans. 
When the Romans penetrated into the district in 
the reign of Claudius, the county of Chester was 
occupied by the Cornavii, comparatively a quiet 
race. Roads were constructed and settlements 
were made, of which Chester was the chief. The 
north side of the Mersey was in the hands of the 
Brigantes, a fierce tribe, who were continually in 
a state of rebellion. The Mersey at all times 
seemed to have been a great barrier to the union 
of the people on the sides of its course, and the 
conformation of the Lancashire and Yorkshiremen 
is more similar than between the Lancashire and 
Cheshiremen. In the district under consideration 
some of the names of the rives and some places 
were of Celtic origin, and others were without 
doubt of Danish derivation, but the great majority 
were decidedly Saxon. Great physical changes 
had taken place in the district from cultivation 
and other causes ; and in the hundred of Wirral, 
where it was once said— 

From Birkenhead to Hilbree 

A squirrel might hop from tree to tree— 
it had become difficult to find shelter from the 
westerly blasts sweeping over that locality. Mr, 
Picton went on to show that huge forests must 
have existed on the site now occupied by some of 
the docks at Liverpool, as far below the high-water 
mark were found huge stumps of oak trees, with 
the ramifications of the roots expanding to such an 
extent. as proved that the trees had originally 
flourished there. 

The Rev. J. H. Marsden, Disney Professor of 
Classical Antiquities at Cambridge, read a short 
and amusing paper on the ‘Stone Altar’ found 
some time ago at the back of the Exchange, bear- 
ing a Greek inécription. The lettering showed it 
to have reference to the medical men of the age, 
and the altar appeared to have been erected to the 
saving deities. The Professor quoted several 
amusing Greek epigrams, lampooning the prac- 
titioners of medicine, and also referred to the 
treatise already written about this relic by the late 
Chancellor Raikes. 

Architectural Section.—Mr. J. H. Parker read 
a paper ‘On the Architecture of the Cathedral.’ 
Several large maps; showing the ground-plan of 
the cathedral, the windows, and a view of the 
cathedral taken. from the walls; were hung upon 
the walls. In commencing, Mr. Parker observed 
that he should enter very little into the general 
history of the cathedral, but confine himself ex- 
clusively to its architecture. There had been a 
church and monastery on the spot at a very bred 
period, and was in the time of the Romans dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Paul; and in the time of 
the Saxons to St. Werburgh. There were con- 
siderable Norman remains still visible. Begin- 
ning at the west end, it would be found that the 
remains were perfect. The tombs of the early 
abbots were still visible, the front now opening 
into the little green. The northern transept was 
all Norman ; the triforium arcade was in a perfect 
state of preservation. The remains of the north- 
west tower now formed part of the bishop's palace, 
while the remains of thé tower on the opposite 
side were now visible in the bishop's court. The 
two western arches on each side of the nave be- 
long to the tower; and the two eastern are built 
upon Norman piers and havé béen cased. The 
arch across the north aisle was fourteenth century 
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work. In the east wall of the north transept a 
Norman arch is visible, now walled up, which 
anciently opened into a chapel which was now used 
as a vestry. The remainder of the north aisle of the 
choir was rebuilt in the time of EdwardI. The 
refectory was a fine example of the early English 
style. The north of the choir had been built before 
the south ; the arches on the south were much in- 
ferior to those on the north. The triforium and 
vaulting shafts were in a good state of preserva- 

tion, and the eastern side part of the early English 
work; the remainder was of the time of Edward I. 
On each side of the Lady Chapel were two smaller 

ones, built in the time of Henry VII. or Henry 
VII., and clumsily connected. The Lady Chapel 
was a fine specimen of early English work, though 
not so early as the aisles. There was a fine exter- 
nal cornice moulding outside the Lady Chapel, 

which showed that it must have been cased. The 

vaults in the nave were never completed for want 
of funds. ‘The foliage around the top of some of 

the arches bears the initials S. R., Simon Ripley, 
an abbot who flourished in the time of Henry VII. 
The organ screen was good work of the fourteenth 
century. The bishop’s throne was of the same 
period, and was a very fine specimen ; on the spot 

now occupied by the throne there originally stood 

a shrine of St. Werburgh. The cloisters were 
Norman work ; one walk had been destroyed ; on 

the south were still the remains of the ‘‘carrols” in 

which the monks used to sit and study. Along 

the whole length of the cloisters were still existing 
the remains of vaulted arches, eleventh century 
work, which he supposed had been the floors of 
some store-rooms. The supposed locality of the 

dormitories and infirmary were also pointed out, 

and a flight of steps, the remains of which may be 

seen from the cloisters, were supposed by Dr. Rock 
to have led to the guest chamber, a supposition 

-with which Mr. Parker coincided. A number of 
drawings of the windows were also exhibited, illus- 

trative of the various styles from the early English 

down to the time of Henry. VII. and Henry VIII. 

The Rev. Charles Hartshortie, : Holdenby, 


Northamptonshire, read a%paper on “Carnarvon 


Castle,” with reference to, Flint and other castles 
in Wales. Inthe month of July, 1277, Edward I. 
first turned his course towards the Principality, 
and arrived at Chester on the 16th. He passed 
four days in camp at Basingwerk, at the close of 
the same month. And again, from the 18th to 
the 23rd of August, he was at the same place. At 
Rhuddlan, on the 25th, where he remained until 
the 15th of October, passing on the following day 
to Shrewsbury. We find him again at Rhuddlan 
on the 9th of November, and continuing here until 
the 16th. In the tenth year of his reign (1282) he 
reached Chester on the 6th of June, continued here 
till the 28th of thesame month, when he went to 
the encampment of his army at Newton for two 
days, returning to Chester on the 1st of July, and 
leaving it again in a week for Flint, On the 8th 
of July he fixed himself before Rhuddlan, and con- 
tinued there, with only a very few days’ absence 
in the neighbourhood, till the 11th of March, 1283 
—a period of eight months. On the 13th he took 
up his quarters at Conway, and remained there 
and in the immediate vicinity till the 16th of June, 
when he again came to Rhuddlan. On the Ist of 
July he left it for Conway, on his route to Car- 
narvon, which place he reached on the 12th, and 
continued there till the close of the month. Cric- 
eaeth and Harlech were subsequently visited by 
him. He paid a short visit to Khuddlan again at 
the close of December, 1283. In March, 1284 
(twelfth year of his reign), he came to it on the 
Sth of March, dividing the early part of the month 
between this place and Chester. On the 24th he 
left it for Conway, and on the 1st of April arrived 
at Carnarvon. At Carnarvon he stayed through 
the whole of April and until the 6th of June, not 
being absent aday. On the 10th he was at Har- 
lech, on the 23rd at Criccaeth, and returned again 
to Carnarvon on the 25th, staying here till the 8th 
of June, when he took up his residence at Bala- 
denthlyn till the 3rd of July. The whole of the 
yemainder of the month was spent at Carnarvon, 


On the 2nd of the month of August he visited the 
island of Bardsey, and subsequently Porthleyn, 
Carnarvon again, Aber Conway, Rhuddlan, Flint, 
and Chester, where he again returned on the 10th 
of September. Here he remained for a week. On 
the 8th of October we find the King at Conway 
for four days, on his route to Carnarvon, which he 
reached on the 12th, and remained there till the 
24th, going thence, by way of Criccaeth and Har- 
lech, to Castle-y-Berris, or Bere, to Lampeter, in 
South Wales. It was not until the twenty-third 
year of Edward’s reign that he is again found on 
the borders of the Principality ; but in 1294 he 
visited Chester on the 4th of December, sojourning 
here for four or five days. It was his last visit to 
Chester. He was now on his road to Conway, 
which he reached by making a little diversion from 
the direct line on the 25th of December, no doubt 
spending his Christmas in that beautiful residence, 
for he was here through the whole of January, 
February, and March, and through the first week 
of April, 1295. He continued in different parts of 
Anglesea and Merionethshire through May and 
June; was once more at Conway the first five days 
of July; at Carnarvon on the 7th, 8th, and 9th, 
when he finally left this part of his dominions. Mr. 
Hartshorne then went on to state the order in 
which he built his castles in North Wales, com- 
mencing at Flint and Rhuddlan, in the eleventh 
year of his reign, 1283, then going on to Conway. 
He stated that there were not any official accounts 
of the expenses for erecting the two former, and 
those of Conway were simply set down on the Great 
Roll of the Pipe with those for Carnarvon, Cric- 
caeth, and Harlech. Nor are there any accounts 
left for building Beaumaris. Upon Conway he 
remarked that Edward I. came here on March 13th, 
1283, and remained till August 28th. During his 
residence he sent writs to the sheriff of Rutland- 
shire for twenty expert masons to build it, and 
simultaneously to the sheriff of Shropshire for car- 
penters, and 200 soldiers to guard them on their 
journey. Llewellyn Hall was commenced erecting 


481. 13s. 11d., the round-headed window being the 
work of Elias de Burton and W. de Walton. The 
town walls were constructed in 1284. Mr. Harts- 
horne, whose remarks were chiefly extempore, then 
went on to speak of Carnarvon. The King came 
eto Lanercost about the last day of September, 1306, 
and remained there throughout October, November, 
December, and through January and February in 
the following year. In the commencement of March 
he went to Carlisle, staying there until the 5th of 
July, which is the latest day the royal visits were 
attested, as he expired on the 7th in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at Burgh-on-Sands. He next ad- 
verted to the last days of the King, giving an ac- 
count of his illness and sojourn at Lanercost. He 
then stated the following charges for medicines 
during Edward’s illness, and the expenses of pre- 
parations for the King’s embalment as they appear 
on the wardrobe accounts of the 34th and 35th 
years of his reign. We extract a few of the more 
interesting, and give them in English :— 

For an ointment of cicotrine aloes, made six times for the 
thighs of the King, eleven pounds, 

For another ointment of dry things with balsam, six 
ounces, twenty mares, 

‘ For emulsions of aromatic flowers and herbs, 110 shil- 
ings. 

or oil of wheat 30 shillings: for oil of beech 18 shillings. 
For plasters, four pounds. 

For distilled oil of turpentine, 40 shillings. 

For one comforting electuary, with amber, and musk, and 
pearls, and jacincts of gold and pure silver, eight pounds 
eight mares. 

‘or a sweet drink sharpened with pearls and corals, four 
ounces, 5 mares. 

For warm fomentations, 16lb., 32 shillings. 

For oil of laurel, 8lb., twenty shillings. 

For rose water of Damascus, 40lb., four pounds. 

For wine of pomegranates, 20Ib., sixty eoy 

For a plaster for the neck of the King, with ladanus and 
oriental amber, 60 shillings. 

For six ounces and a half of balsam for anointing the body 
of the King, 137, 

For aromatic powder of aloes, frankincense and myrrh, to 
place in the body of the King, 4. 

For three ounces of musk to put in the nostrils of the 
King, 60 shillings. 





For oriental amber, to put in the food of the King and in 
clarets, eighteen ounces, eighteen marcs, 


in 1286, and took four P inal to complete,costing | 


For 38 glisters, forty shillings, 

For blessed oil, 12 ounces, 48 shillings. 

For castors’ fat, 16 ounces, 48 shillings. 

For an ointment sharpened with castors’ powder, and for 
fat of castor and enfer bean powder, 69 shillin 

This ointment was mace a second time for the King, with 
balsam and cicotrine aloes, 60 shillings. 

Also for one pretious electuary, which is called Dyatameron 
(or an antidote to fate), 12Ib., 12 mares, 


These various ointments, emulsions, and fomen- 
tations were applied to the royal body under the 
direction of Doctor Nicholas de Tyngewik, who 
was a physician held in the highest repute,-and 
elsewhere described as a man of honest life, good 
conversation, and eminent science. Ten days after 
the King’s death, we have the following curious 
inventory of, amongst others, these possessions :— 
‘Arium factum apud Burgum super Sabulonem, 
17 die Julii, anno 35 Edw. I.” Amongst the 
relics was a purse, containing a thorn from the 
crown of Christ, which was the Earl of Cornwall's; 
part of the wood of the Holy Cross, and many 
relics of the blessed Edward the Confessor ; little 
bones from the head of St. Laurence; a bone of 
St. James of Galicia ; part of the arm of St. Mau- 
rice ; two fragments of bones of St. Blaise and St, 
Christine ; a small bottle of silver, with milk ofthe 
blessed Virgin, mother of God, also part of the 
sponge which our Lord received ; a tooth of a 
saint, efficacious against thunder and lightning; 
also a small purse, containing some of the vest- 
ment and hood of the blessed Virgin Mary and St. 
Gregory ; one of the nails of the cross of our Lord 
and of the stone of his sepulchre; a great arm of 
silver gilt, with relics of St. Thomas and St, Bar- 
tholomew, apostles ; also a great bone from the arm 
of St, Osith ; the arm of St. David; the arm of 
St. Richard of Leicester; the arm of St. Willian 
of York ; more milk of the glorious Virgin Mary; 
a little silver ship, gilt, containing many bones of 
the 11,000 virgins. Amongst the usual Church frrni- 
ture of the period was an auriculare ad evangelium, 
or custuris for the Gospel, and a painted tablet of 
wood, with an image, besides various articles of 
-domestioy-use, formed of gold, silver, and silver 
gilt, together with robes, gold rings, some of which 
had. been presented to the King, and a Lichefrit 
or Leschesfriches of silver. 

In the afternoon of Friday the members attended 
service in Chester Cathedral, and were escorted 
through the edifice by the Bishop, Mr.J. H. Parker 
pointing out the various features of architectural 
interest. The Rev. F. Grosvenor described that the 
Abbey Church of St Werburgh, now the cathedral, 
was commenced soon after the abbey was founded 
or refounded by Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of 
Chester, assisted by St. Anselm, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The body of the founder 
was “translated” to the chapter-house in 1128, 
by Ralph, the third earl, which shows that the 
original fabric was then in a great degree com- 
pleted, and the earl granted more land for the en- 
largement of the abbey buildings. Of the early 
Norman period we have remaining the lower part 
of the north-west tower, (now part of the bishop's 
palace) the lower part of the north wall of the nave, 
the four great piers of the central tower (although 
partly cased with work of the fifteenth century) 
and the two eastern great piers of the choir (al- 
though cased with work of the thirteenth century), 
and the whole of the north transept. We have 
therefore enough to show that the dimensions 
of the Norman church were nearly the same 
as at present, At the end of the twelfth my 
tury the church is described, in the Red Book o 
the Abbey, as being in a deplorable state, and hs 
1205 letters appealing for funds were sent | y 
several bishops on behalf of this abbey. T = 
appeals were liberally responded to, and we 1 
of rebuilding was commenced vigorously, an¢ 
1211 the choir is stated to have been entirely 
completed, but this is probably an exaggeration, 
Of this period, we have the two eastern. boys 
the choir, the Lady Chapel, and the jam 
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decided in its favour, and the work of rebuilding 
then proceeded again with vigour, and venison was 
supplied to the monks engaged in the building 
from the adjacent royal forest. To this period 
belong the western part of the choir and tie 
vaulting of the Lady Chapel. Thomas de Bru- 
chelles, the thirteenth abbot, was buried in the 
choir, which marks that as being then completed, 
The south transept was rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century, and much enlarged, to serve as St. Oswald’s 

rish church. The aisle, and the window of an 
arch are of this period, but it was not finished, and 
was much altered in the fifteenth century along 
with the nave. The nave is of so many periods, 
and the styles are so mixed up together that: it'is 
difficult to describe it in an intelligible manner. 
The arches and pillars are of the fifteenth century, 
with vaulting shafts attached to the face of 
each pillar, cutting through the capital, and 
reaching upto the springing of the vault, and 
fine tracery begun but never completed. On the 
north side new capitals were also introduced at 
the same as the vaulting shafts by Simon Ripley, 
in the time of Henry VIT. The two eastern arches 
of the nave belong to the tower, and are earlier 
than the rest. The square piers, probably Nor- 
man, altered in the fourteenth century. The whole 
of the exterior of the church was newly cased with 
stone, and the perpendicular tracery introduced 
into the windows, in the times of Henry VII. and 
VIII. Of the other abbey buildings—the abbot’s 
house has been rebuilt, and is now the bishop's 
palace. The Norman passage to it from the clois- 
ter remains. The substructure of the dormitory 
on the west side of the cloister remains. It is 
early Norman work of about 1100, and corre- 
sponds with what is often called the ambulatory. 
It was divided by wooden partitions, with various 
convenient offices connected with the refectory, 
such as the bakehouse, salting house, buttery, and 
pantry. The dormitory over it has beerdestroyed— 
The Norman substructure joins on to the ‘screens’ 
or passage at the west end of the ‘refectory, 
which occupied the whole of the north side of the 
cloisters; the western part of it has been destroyed, 
but it is still a fine early English hall, with an 
elegant pulpit and passage to it. On the eastern 
side of the cloister is the chapter house, which is 
fine early English work, with lancet windows, 
of about 1220. The vestibule to it is of the same 
period. There are no capitals to the pillars of the 
vestibule, the mouldings of the ribs being conti- 
nued to the bases, which is more usual in France 
than in England. The vaulted passage on the 
north side of this vestibule led from the cloisters 
to the infirmary, now destroyed. The straight 
stone. staircase with the early English doorway 
and windows, led to a smailer hall or chamber, 
probably the strangers’ hall. Under this are some 
vaulted chambers of the thirteenth century, one of 
which has been turned into a kitchen. The walls 
which surround the close and the gatehouse are 
of -about 1880, the licence to crenellate the 
abbey having been obtained in 1377. The repairs 
which have been made recently, such as the 
plaster vault of the choir and the doorway of the 
chapter house, have been carefully and judiciously 
done, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
continued. 

In the evening the members assembled in the 
Music Hall, when Mr. Hicklin delivered a lecture 
entitled ‘ A walk round the walls of Chester.’ 


SATURDAY. 


On this day, selected for excursions, a visit was 
made, at the invitation of the Historic Society of 

neashire and Cheshire, to Liverpool, including 
a trip to Speke Hall, and a conversazione was held 
in the evening in the Town Hall, when the chief 
incident of archeological interest was the presen- 
tation to Lord Talbot de Malahide of a Mazer 
Bowl, The bowl is of the simple flat basin form, 
about seven and a half inches diameter, and two 
and & quarter inches high, of polished oak, which, 
from its age, has attained a beautiful rich d 
brown colour, and is lined with silver inside, and, 





from its convex form, gives a nice contrast to the 
oak ; round the rim or edge is a band of silver 
going over to the outside, which has a neat escal- 
loped edge, and very much resembles one of those 
highly-prized antique drinking cups known to our 
forefathers as mazer bowls,—with this distinction 
that the mazer bowl was made from the root of the 
maple tree, whilst this is of British oak, so long 
looked upon in this country as a national emblem, 
and held by the people as sacred, and worshipped 
by the Druids before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The ‘Mazer Bowl’ was used as a drink- 
ing cup, which, having been first drank of by the 
host, in evidence that nothing deleterious was con- 
tained in the liquor, was then passed from hand to 
hand round the table, 

On the rim or edge of the bowl runs the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ This bowl—made from one of 
the roof-timbers of the house at Everton, used by 
Prince Rupert as his head-quarters during the 
siege of Liverpool—was presented by Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., Honorary Curator of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, to Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Archeological Institute to Liverpool, July 25th, 
1857.” 

Mr. Mayer, addressing Lord Talbot de Malahide 
as President of the Archeological Institute, said : 
—My Lord, As the Honorary Curator of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, whose 
guest you are this night, I have the honour to pre- 
sent to you this bowl, made from one of the roof: 
timbers of the house used as the head-quarters of 
Prince Rupert, when he besieged Liverpool ; and 
in doing so, I have the more pleasure, as the offer- 
ing is made to one not alone distinguished for 
classic attainments, but for steady encouragement 
of those studies which are indispensably requisite 
alike for the historian and the philosopher ; for, 
surely, it is a high point of philosophy to study the 
‘charatter, habits, manners, and customs of the dif- 
ferent peoples who have successively occupied these 
islands, and whose descendants we are ; and this 
ennobling study has by your influence, conjoined 
with other ardent followers in the same pursuit, 
now raised it up from the degraded position it: once 
held, when it was looked upon as merely trifling 
amusement, into a higher sphere, and now acknow- 
ledged worthy of being ranked and to take its stand 
as a science, It is, my lord, to the encouragement 
given by you, and that of kindred spirits, that 
young societies, struggling on through difficulties, 
receive fresh impulses to battle with the discourage- 
ments that often locally beset them; and when 
they find the right hand of fellowship stretched out 
to help them, they help themselves ; and once that 
cold atmosphere removed from around most new un- 
dertakings, the sun of success soon brightens into 
more genial warmth, which leads to the fulfilment 
of our most sanguine desire. Assuring you, my 
lord, of the high appreciation my colleagues have 
of your personal worth, and of how the honour you 
have done us this day by coming amongst us is 
deeply felt by me also, I will conclude by hoping 
you may, for many years to come, on looking at 
this bowl, think of the good wishes we trust may 
attend you and your family, and that your succes- 
sors, for generations to come, may drink from this 
cup, and continue to do honour to the cause in 
which you have so nobly engaged. 

The bowl having been formally presented, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide said, —Mr. Mayer, and gentle- 
men of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, I feel much flattered by the kind manner 
in which you have presented this precious bowl to 
me. I shall retain it with the greatest pleasure, 
and shall consider it in the light in which our fore- 
fathers considered those. precious goblets which 
were said to contain an antidote to poison, so that 
no ungenerous or unsafe liquor could be poured 
into them that the vessels would not give a timely 
warning before it was quaffed. I feel satisfied, 


.from the appearance of this bowl, that nothing 


poisonous is contained in it, and I shall therefore 
drink from it with the greatest pleasure, wishing 
that you, Mr. Mayer, and all the members of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, may 





tive many years to follow out your useful and 


patriotic exertions. 
Monpay. 


On Monday, the members, accompanied by a 
party of the Chester Archeological Society, made 
an excursion to Carnarvon. The train reached 
Carnarvon about noon, and the party proceeded at 
once to the Castle, where they were met by Mr. 
Turner and other inhabitants of that town. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne delivered a short: 
address on the history of the castle. After men-' 
tioning the castles at Flint, Rhuddlan, and Con-’ 
way, which the party had noticed in the line from 
Chester, and all of which were built before that of 
Carnarvon, he proceeded to observe that Edward I. 
was at Carnarvon for the first time on April the 
Ist, in 1284; that his son Edward IT. was born on 
the 25th of the same month in that year; that 
three days after the birth of the prince, writs for 
building the castle were first issued ; and that con- 
sequently the assertion, so continually made and 
believed, that Queen Eleanor was confined at Car- 
narvon Castle, is contradicted by the public records. 
On November 12th, the King issued writs for 
workmen to proceed from Rutland to Carnarvon, 
and sent 200 soldiers to guard them, and similar 
orders were issued for masons and carpenters, to 
proceed from Nottinghamshire and Salop. Two 
years afterwards there were orders for lead to cover 
the castles of Criccaeth, Carnarvon, Harlech, and 
Conway ; and the Castle of Carnarvon was com- 
pleted in 1291, at a cost, as appears from the 
sheriff's accounts, of 3528/. The town walls were 
built in 1286. During the revolt of Madoc in 1295, 
when Edward was much engaged in his foreign 
wars, Carnarvon Castle was razed to the ground. 
In the twenty-third year of his reign Ed 
made his last visit to Carnarvon, and before 
his death the, works, for rebuilding the castle 
had been earried on to a great extent; they 
were continued and completed by Edward IL., 
the result being one of the most august and mag- 
nificent military structures in any part of the world. 
One hundred masons were sent from Chester to 
assist in building the Castle, and Mr. Hartshorne 
pointed out on that portion of the work erected in 
the reign of Edward II., its similarity to that’ of 
the Water Tower in this city, as marked by the 
string mouldings and other indications. The works 
seem to have been commenced at the north-east 
tower, and to have been carried round in the direc- 
tion and following the course of the river. Edward 
II. if he did not commence his operations further, 
certainly began them at the curtain wall, south-east 
of the Eagle Tower. The Eagle Tower was roofed 
in November, 1316; floored, February, 1317. The 
eagle was placed on the summit the first week of 
March, 1317, and the effigy of the King placed 
over the gateway the last week of April, 1320. Mr. 
Hartshorne proceeded to verify his statements by 
extracts from the public records, and then described 
the castle as it existed in the days of its strength and 
glory. He afterwards conducted the party through 
the ruins, which have been put into an admirable 
state of repair under the direction of Anthony 
Salvin, Esq., at the cost of the Crown, and 
pointed out the peculiar characteristics of the archi- 
tecture in its interior arrangements and external 
appearances. 

The b 





s then pr ded to Conway Castle, 
which was also described by Mr. Hartshorne. Ed- 
ward I. was at Conway for thefirst time on March 13, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, and continued there 
daily until May 9; nor did he quit Wales on this 
his third visit to the country till August 28th in 
the same year. During the King’s residence at 
Conway, the Sheriff of Rutland received orders to 
send masons there to commence the castle. The 
hall of the castle was erected by 1286; but after a 
few years the original hall was probably found too 
small, and the erection of another, called the Hall 
of Llewellyn, was designed to supply the wants of 
the royal inmates. The town walls were built in 
the twelfth year of Edward the First’s reign. 
Mr. Hartshorne regarded Conway Castle as a per 
fect specimen of the Edwardian type and after 
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alluding to its occupation by the English monarchs, 
who seemed to have used the fortress as a place of 
captivity for their Welsh prisoners of war, respect- 
ing whom he mentioned some protracted oppres- 
sions, he went round the ruins and pointed out their 
main architectural details. 

At the eastern end of Llewellyn’s Hall, the 
remains exhibit the unusual feature of a round- 
headed window of the period with Gothic tracery, 
the work of Elias de Burton and William de Walton. 
Mr. Hartshorne held that this was not the window 
of a chapel, but the principal window of the ban- 
queting hall; to which interpretation Mr. Hicklin 

emurred, and was fortified in his objections by 
several others, while a numerous party held with 
Mr. Hartshorne. An animated discussion arose, 
which was terminated in a most amusing manner 
by the production of Mr. Hartshorne’s own pub- 
lished treatise on Conway Castle, written for the 
*Archeologia Cambrensis,’ whereon is a plan on 
which the chapel is marked at this spot; and in 
the extracts from the public roils of payments made 
on account of this part of the building, there is a 
charge for expenses to Elias de Burton and William 
de Witton for constructing this very window, 
which is there designated as the chapel window. 

The visitors then inspected the church, Mr. J. 
H. Parker giving an explanatory description of its 
architecture ; the chancel he pronounced to be of 
the reign of Edward I., and the nave of the time 
of Edward II.; the beautiful rood-screen of the 
time of Henry VII. or VIII. Sir Charles Ander- 
son drew attention to some fine specimens of 
painted glass in the windows, of the date of Ed- 
ward I. The lace covers for the sacred vessels 
during the administration of the holy communion 
were thought to be of the reign of William and 

. From the church, the party proceeded to 
the old Elizabethan mansion of Plas-mawr. 


TUESDAY. 


Architectural Section.—A paper was read in this 
pat by the Rev. J. L. Petit, ‘On Nantwich 

urch.’. The Rey. gentleman said he was not 
much acquainted with the history of the church, 
but he thou ht he might say that it belonged to 
the fourteenth century, although the original foun- 
dations were much earlier. The plan of the church 
is cruciform, having a nave with north and south 
aisles, a north and south transept, central tower, 
and chancel, with a vestry on the north side. The 
tower is octagonal, springing from a square base. 
The dimensions of the church are :—Inuside length, 
155 feet 2 inches; transept, 98 feet 2 inches; 
chancel, 51 feet long, and 24 feet 10 inches wide ; 
height of tower, 100 feet. The late restoration of 
the church had not changed the aspect presented 
by if from the end of the sixteenth century, with 
the exception of the west window. The piers 
of the nave and the arches of the tower seem 
to be of the earliest part of the fourteenth 
century, and the transept is of the decorated 
ter. The chancel is of late decorated, passing 
into the dicular, with tracery and a vaulting 
that would not be looked for in a building earlier 
than the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
The eastern end of the chancel is of a peculiar per- 
pendicular character ; and the south transept and 
the clerestory of the nave are evidently of the fif- 
teenth century. The central compartment of the 
west front has been wholly rebuilt, and is a repro- 
duction of the original, All local works give little 
or no clue to the history of the church ; and from 
architectural discussions it is found that the greater 
part of it is attributed to Norman, Danish, or 
Saxon construction ; but, from various facts, the 
date of the church might be fixed at 1380, with the 
tower, piers, and arches of an earlier period. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. W. H. 
Gunner, for the Rev. John Maughan, rector of 
Bewcastle, Cumberland, entitled ‘An attempt to 
Allocate by Etymology the Stations per Lineam 
Valli in Cumberland,’ illustrated by a survey of 
the district, executed by order of his Grace the 
Dake of Earthipadeclend. 

At pd bong eleven o'clock the section broke up, 
and a of ladies and gentlemen proceeded 





to visit Nantwich Church. At noon the members 
and their friends proceeded on an excursion to 
Crewe Hall, the noble mansion of Lord Crewe, 
and to Nantwich, where its magnificent church 
and peculiar antiquities excited great interest and 
admiration. In the evening there was a conver- 
sazione at the Museum in the King’s School, 
where numerous interesting relics had been col- 
lected together by the exertions of Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Albert Way. Among other articles were 
views in Chester of the Rows, Churches, Gates, 
and scenes in the Cathedral, some of them photo- 
graphs, the remainder consisting of pencil draw- 
ings and engravings. Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
Liverpool, and Dr. Hume contributed from their 
collections specimens of British, Roman, 
Saxon remains, consisting of coins, seals, beads, 
keys, buckles, fishhooks, spurs, stirrups, and 
ornaments for the person. There were some fine 
specimens of Etruscan, Samian, Majolica, Dres- 
den, Delf, and Chelsea ware exhibited by Miss 
Potts, Mr. F. Potts, and Mr. S. Gardner. Vis- 
count Combermere exhibited a piece of Mosaic 
ware, representing Minerva and Cybele. Altars 
(among which was a Greek altar, found in North- 
gate-street), urns, lamps, statuettes, fragments of 
pottery, and reliques found in Chester, were 
very numerous, of which Mr. S. Gardner was the 
principal exhibitor. The Marquis of Westminster 
exhibited a magnificent gold torque, the finest in 
the museum. ‘Sir S. R. Glynne a number of 
paintings on wood, purchased by himself in Venice 
and at Rome. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
sent an enamelled bonbénniere and watch. The 
Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville exhibited some 
cases from his celebrated collection of rings. 
Hawkins, Esq., showed an interesting collection 
of sculptured bone ornaments. The photographic 
gems from the Art Treasures Exhibition were very 
much admired. The celebrated ‘‘ Malcolm Can- 
more’s Cup,” an enamelled pyx of Limoges, the 
work of the 12th century, was in a capital state 
of preservation. The relics of Mary Stuart were 
invested with a melancholy interest. An old 
racing cup of 1686, won at Chester Races, and 
the steel band which bound Cranmer to the stake 
in 1556, were exhibited ; also a knife and fork, 
once the property of Milton’s wife. There were 
numerous other articles, tapestry, pictures, and 
illuminated manuscripts. 

The Meeting of the Institute has been well at- 
tended, but it has been more remarkable this year, 
on the whole, for the pleasantness of its excursions 
and social amenities, than for the value or novelty 
of its literary contributions. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


WE stated some time ago that the venerable 
Baron Humboldt had been solicited to name the 
first of the two planets (the forty-fourth of the 
series) recently discovered by M. Goldschmidt, the 
well-known amateur astronomer of Paris. We 
now learn that the name which the great savant 
has chosen for the planet is that of Nysa—the 
nymph who brought up Bacchus. 

It is with much regret that we have to record 
the death, on Wednesday, at his house in the Rue 
de Lille, Paris, of Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino and Musignano, at the age of 
fifty-two. There are few men of science in this 
country who will not read this announcement 
with a feeling of sorrow. The Prince of Canino 
was a very zealous and able zoologist, and was 
in constant association and correspondence 
with British naturalists. He seldom missed 
attending the scientific meetings of the British 
Association in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and entered with great spirit into all the sociali- 
ties of the occasion. He resided for some time 
in the United States, where he undertook 
the continuation of Wilson’s ‘Ornithology.’ He 
also contributed a Synopsis of the Birds of 
the United States, and has published several 
memoirs of recognised authority on systematic 
zoology. His principal work is the ‘Iconographia 
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della Fauna Italica.’ A short time since the 
Prince of Canino made a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the gigantic foggi 
Birds of New Zealand. 

The Irish papers announce the death, on the 
27th inst., at the age of sixty, of the Very Rey, 
Lawrence Reneham, President of Mayneoth (Co. 
lege, a man much esteemed for his personal cha. 
racter and for his accurate learning. He wag 
President of the Celtic Society, and few wer 
better acquainted with Irish ecclesiological anq 
literary antiquities, in various departments of 
which he had collected a valuable store of books 
and of manuscripts. 

Lord Brougham was at one of his old posts this 
week, in distributing the prizes to the students of 
the Medical Faculty in University College. The 
proceedings were very much the same as are com- 
monly witnessed at the Theatre of the Institution 
in Gower Street, the ‘‘Jew-Gentile College,” ag 
the youths of the rival institution in the Strand 
have been taught to call it. What is meant asa 
contemptuous jest is in fact one of the peculiar 
features and highest distinctions of the institution, 
Mr. Leonard Emanuel, whose name indicates his 
race, gained one of the gold medals, and a Hindoo 
student received honourable mention. There is 
rarely an anniversary without graduates or prize 
men who carry to remote parts of the world the 
education obtained at University College. We 
observe that one of the Hindoo graduates of the 
University took a leading part at the recent mee- 
ing of the natives in Calcutta, expressing con 
fidencein the British Government. Lord Brougham, 
in his speech from the chair, congratulated the 
meeting on the good place held by the Medical 
School of University College, the pupils of which 
had obtained thirty-four out of the seventy degrees 
in medicine conferred last year by the University 
of London, no other school in connexion with the 
University having obtained more than five degrees, 

In the debate on the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter in 1834, Mr. Macaulay com- 
menced his brilliant oration by complaining of the 
little attention that could be gained for Indian 
questions. ‘‘Qne broken head in Moorfields,” he 
said, ‘* would cause more excitement in the British 
Parliament, or the British Press, than six pitched 
battles in India.” The age of indifference has a 
length passed away, and the English government 
has been rudely awakened to the importance of 
our Eastern empire. Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate 
lecture, on Monday evening, was a premature at- 
tempt to raise discussion on the principles of Indian 
government and administration, but the time is a 
hand when these will occupy much of the anxiow 
deliberation of the Government and of Parliament. 
Meanwhile the progress of the insurrection, and 
the means to be carried out for its suppression, ab- 
sorb public attention. All the evidence confirms 
the first statement of Lord Palmerston and other 
members of the Government, that the mutiny 8 
not the result of any organized political conspiracy, 
but an outbreak of religious fanaticism. It 
almost wholly confined to the soldiery, the native 
princes and people having given little or no encot 
ragement to the mutineers. Designing men may 
haye been pursuing their own schemes, but 
have worked on the Sepoy soldiers solely th 
exciting suspicion of their religion and their cast? 
being forcibly interfered with by the authorities. 
This was the true and the only cause of the out 
break, and other mismanagement and abuses W 
have been without influence, but for the deep 
seated and wide-spread feeling connected with the 
system of caste—the overthrow of which by the 
use of the new cartridge was regarded as a deli 
berate scheme of the Government. The oiit 
despatches that have been printed this week givé 
the authentic account of the origin of a mutiny 
which will hereafter be memorable in the history 
of India. 

An arrangement has been made by the Council 
of Public Instruction in Upper Canada, 
removes all difficulty on the much disputed qué 
tion of religious teaching in the Common Schom 
of the Proyince. The clergy of any persuasioh 
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ir authorised representatives, have the right 
Pr oe religious seebteaon to the pupils of their 
own church, in each common school-house, at least 
once a week, after fout o'clock. If the clergy of 
more than one persuasion apply to teach in the 
same schoolhouse, the trustees of the school decide 
the times when the schoolhouse shall be placed at 
their disposal. In special cases permission is given 
to have these meetings at other times of the day, 
rovided it be not during regular hours of the 
school. In the Common Schools of Canada, as 
of the United States, religious instruction is not 
formally given during school hours, although its 
importance in education is at least as much appre- 
ciated as in this country. The trustees of each 
school, chosen by the ratepayers, having control 
over the appointment of the teacher, are not likely 
to admit or retain any instructor from whom the 
pupils would receive moral damage while engaged 
in secular studies, and the more formal doctrinal 
instruction in religion is supposed to be better 
afforded by the clergy and the parents of the 
children, than by teachers as a part of school 
routine. , 

Some choice and curious books were lately sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, collected by 
the late Baron de St. Victor. We have only space 
to mention a few of the interesting lots. Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, profusely illus- 
trated with portrait engravings and drawings, 231. 
The Chevalier Beauvalet de Saint Victor's Vases 
Grecs et Etrusques, containing ninety-six drawings 
executed for Louis Philippe, who was prevented 
by the Revolution of 1848 from honouring his com- 
mission, 60). St. Victor’s Combats Chevaleresques 
en Bronze au Moyen-Age, 111. Callott’s Etch- 
ings, 4 collection of upwards of 900, 13/. 15s. 
Manuscript on vellum by Antonio Palomino, 
14/. 14s, Claude’s Liber Veritatis, engraved by 
R. Earlom, 2 vols., 8l. 5s. 
Fugitives, printed on vellum for the Duchess de 
Berry, 16/.. Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana and 
Aides Althorpian», 77. 10s. Dumont D’Urville’s 
Voyage de l’Astrolabe, 12 vols. 8vo., and 4 vols. 
folio of plates, 41. Charles I., the True Effigies 
of our most Illustrious Sovereign, &c., with the 
rest of the Royall Progenie, with portraits, 10/. 10s. 
Memoirs of Evelyn, &c., profusely illustrated, 19/7. 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, illustrated, 
17. 5s. Collection of Initial Letters painted on 
vellim, 187, Lysons’ Environs of London, ex- 
tensively illustrated, 197. Le Vaillant’s Birds of 
Africa, 187..10s. Montfaucon’s Monumens de la 
Monarchie Francaise, 177. 10s. Musée Frangaise, 
finé copy, 387.10s. Sir Harris Nicolas’ History 
of the Orders of Knighthood, 7/. 2s. 6d. Rapin 
and Tindal’s History of England, extensively illus- 
trated, 247. The Sermon on the Mount, a modern 
Illumination on vellum, by M. Lepelle de Bois- 
Gallais, 207. 10s. ‘The Psalter, in black letter, as- 
cribed to Archbishop Parker, 437. Rituale Eccle- 
siasticum, printed on vellum, 30/. Turner's Liber 
Studiorum, one of the original copies, 36. Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, with 1200 illustrations, 351. 
And, Jastly, the original manuscript, in Sir Walter 
Scott's autograph, of Peveril of the Peak, 500. 
Total proceeds of the sale, 16541. 

Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his ‘receptions’ of Ticket- 
of-Leave Men, and in his adventurous explorations 
in the slums of the metropolis, gained credit for 
wonderful philanthropy, and was almost regarded 
as a week-day missionary. ‘There are few actions, 
however, in this world that proceed from’ pure and 
unmixed motives, and it was sometimes shrewdly 
observed by Mr. Mayhew’s own protégés'at his 
meetings, that he had other objects in view than 
their particular benefit. Sometimes they thought 
him a police spy, and sometimes ‘an artful dodger” 
for his own objects of literary business. The truth 
no doubt is, that while Mr. Mayhew was engaged 
in his avocations as a journalist, he was led into 
Scenes in which’he took more than a mere artist’s 
interest, and not a few kind and generous acts were 
done by him towards individuals among neglected 
Classes of the population. This benevolent phase 
of liis labours being duly honoured, we have now 
to report a return to the business aspéct of his 
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street studies; Mr. Mayhew having commenced a 
series of conversaziones, in which he assumes the 
dress, and adopts’ the’ language and manners of 
several of the marked types of the street tribes. 
He appears as a costermonger, aud an old clo’ man, 


anda Punch and Judy man, anda water-cress séller, | 


and in other guises, giving in life-like fidelity many 
of the traits of their seyeral characters and call- 
ings. Somewhat rough the entertainment is, 
and not novel, after so ‘much has been said and 
written on the subject: If not likely to be very 
remunerative, we regret that Mr. Mayhew has 
sunk his previous reputation as a friend to the 
classes referred to, by this exhibition of their pecu- 
liarities.” Sato aie 

Not fewer than fourteen gentlemen of literary 
or political note have come forward as candidates 
for the chairs in the French Academy left vacant 
by the deaths of Alfred de Musset and Ch. 
Briffant. Amongst them are’ Philartte Chasles, 
Jules Sandeau, Jules Janin, H. Martin, and M. 
Gautier. The election is not to take place before 
November next. 

It is stated in the Paris papers that the late 
Béranger has left in manuscript ninety-five songs, 
some autobiographical memoirs, and a series of curi- 
ous notes on some of his most distinguished con- 
temporaries. These various works ate, it is said, 
to be published in the course of the autumn. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
M- le Veirier announced that the comet of 1770, 
which is now lost, has, contrary to the supposition 
of some authorities, nothing in common with that 
recently discovered. He presented the third part 
of the ‘Ecliptic Atlas,’ the Rublicaiion of which 
has been undertaken by M. Chacornac, of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris. It makes the number of charts 
published 18, and they comprise 25,525 stars. 
Some interest was occasioned by the reading of a 
mathematical paper of Dr. Montucci, in which the 
communication recently read to the Academy by 
Lord Brougham, and about which gréat fuss was 
made ‘by ‘his friends, was stated ‘to be merely 
‘elementary’—a statement which will probably 
both astonish and pain the noble lord. Dr. Mon- 
tucci’s paper made known a curious theorem on 
the rectangle, by which he has found a new curve, 
which he calls the cubatrix, because its chief pro- 
perty consists in determining the cube equivalent 
to a given parallelopiped. The same theorem ex- 
plains the real nature of another curve expressed 
by an equation closely resembling that of the evo- 
lute of the ellipse, which ‘was that on which Lord 
Brougham discoursed so learnedly. Neither he, 
however, not the mathematicians who had pre- 
viously examined this curve, had guessed its real in- 
trinsic property —viz. ,that of determining, by means 
ofits tangent, two.geometrical means between two 
given lines. Dr. Montucci, by his new theorem, 
proves this property and many others by elemen- 
tary geometry. In all, his communication con- 
tains thirty new theorems and fifteen problems, 
chiefly relating to the cubatrix. 

On the 15th of July, Gottlob Kastner, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Erlangen, died. 
He was in his seventy-fourth year, and was origi- 
nally educated to be an apothecary, but by dint of 
great labour and exertion, he freed himself from 
his profession and repaired to Jena, where he pur- 
sued his studies, supporting himself in the ‘mean- 
time by giving lessons and performing any literary 
work which fell in his way. He was at different 

riods of his life professor in Heidelberg, Halle, 
Sees and finally settled at Erlangen. He was 
an industrious writer, and one of the most eloquent 
and influential lecturers of the day. He served in 
the war of freedom as captain in the Prussian 
militia, and afterwards made a journey through 
England to collect funds to support the widows 
and orphans of those who had fallen in the war. 

A new work has just appeared from the pen of 
Oersted, the Danish writer, under the title of 
‘Remarks towards the Disentanglement of the 
Scandinavian Politics of the Present Time.’ It is 
a continuation of his larger work ‘ My Life and 


Times,’ which was published in the early part of 





the present year. The present pamphlet is strictly 
ee and as such, but only as such, * highly 
interesting. ; Feige 

' The Russian Geographical Society has decided 
on giving out a new map of Russia on a 1 
scale, and a geographical lexicon, to be edited by 
Herr Képpen, an academician and a man of pro- 
found geographical attainments. ? 

The Prince de la Moskowa, eldest son of Mar- 
shal Ney, has just died in Paris. The event de- 
serves a line of mention in this journal, inasmuch 
as the Prince éxerted himself ‘actively ‘to revive 
the love of sacred music in France, and was the 
author of’ several musical compositions, and ‘of 
sundry treatises on horses, regattas, travels, &c. 

Dr. Bergmann, a Danish author of considerable 
celebrity, died on the 5th ult. at Copenhagen. 

Dr. Theiner, who is making'a journey through 
Italy in order to investigate carefully all the doeu- 
mentsin theprincipal libraries referring to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, is now staying in the monastery of San 
Giovanni di Dio, in Florence, where he has had 
the good fortune to discover some most interestin 
and valuable matter in the letters of Riscasali an 
Serristori, who were the ambassadors of Cosmo the 
First, and also in the correspondencé of Pope Mar- 
cellus the Second, who for about a month filled the 
papal chair. a te 
' A new and entire edition of Kepler's works is 
now being published, edited by Dr. Frisch. The 
gollection contains all Kepler's works, with the ex- 
ception of some ‘tables of calculations, which it was 
geomned needless to insert. It is to be in eight 
volumes, the last of which will be devoted to a life 
of the great astronomer. 

' An antique curiously carved stool, which for- 
merly formed part’ of the household furniture ‘of 
Caivin, has just beén presented to the Geneyese 
Consistorium, by the administration of ‘the old 
Genevese hospital. ‘The “chair; which has for 
years, if not centuries, quietly reposed ‘in the hos- 
pital chapel, is to be transfe to the cathedral 
of St. Peter. © “* ; 

* Heinrich Otto, one of the best known and most 
respected German archeologists of the day, has 
just published a most valuable work, to explain 
the artistical expressions which occur in the writ- 
ings of medieval antiquaries. The work is care- 
fully executed, and shows the greatest diligence 
and learning in its composition. It is divided 
into four parts—the first containing the alpha- 
betical’ enumeration of the German terms, with the 
addition of the equivalent expressions in English, 
Fiench, and Latin ; ‘the'second and third volumes 
are coniplete in ‘themselves, giving merely English 
and French terms; and the fourth contains the 
Latin words. The illustrations are excellent in 
design and careful in execution. 

From Paris we learn the death of M. Lassus, a 
noted architect, author of the restorations of La 
Sainte Chapelle and Notre Dame of Paris, and of 
various cathedrals and monuments in different 
parts of the country : also the death of M. Viollet 
le’ Duc, another architect, formerly conservator of 
royal palaces, author of some esteemed poetry and 
treatises on poetry, and a great authority in all 
that relates to the old poetical literature of France. 























FINE ABTS. 


Herbert Fry's National Gallery of Photogra- 
_ "phic Portraits. H. te. 
ScaRcELy a month passes but a new triumph 
of photography has to be recorded. e 
have seen this marvellous art devoted to the 
multiplicity of architectural detail, to the 
delicate nwances of atmospheric effect, to 
the imitation of the tone of painting, and the 
arrest of instantaneous effects of physical 
motion—it remains to notice anew success in 
the delineation of human features. The series 
of portraits now in the course of publication 
by Ar. Herbert Fry, from Photographs taken 
by Herbert Watkins, are an advance pee 
anything that has yet heen seen. What‘ 
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applications of steam and electricity have 

n to engineering science—that the pro- 
perties of sunlight have proved to the art 
of portrait-painting. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
would have gazed with astonishment and 
despair at results which cast into shade 
the most laborious and experienced efforts 
of the human head and eye. 

Photography lends at length its hand to 
history, and future generations will be able 
to look upon the men of this age with the 
familiarity of contemporaries. The first 
four numbers of the series are before us, 
comprising the portraits of Lords Palmerston 
and Lyndhurst, Mr. Grote and Lord Stan- 
hope. It isneedless to say with what perfect 
fidelity each characteristic of these distin- 
area personages has been rendered. It may 

a matter of regret to us that the prominent 
men of past times have not descended to us 
with equal fidelity of representation—so far 
at least as their personal appearance is con- 
cerned—that element of description which is 
seldom wanting to the pages of biography. 
Such a representation of Napoleon would be 
more prized than an original of Delaroche’s ; 
or of: Augustus, than the choicest gem in the 
Museo Pio-Clementino. Attached to each 
of these portraits is a short sketch of the 
lives of the eminent persons who ate thus 
commemorated. We are reminded of the 
main points in Lord Palmerston’s career, 
from the time when he first contested the 
borough of Cambridge, in 1806, in the 22nd 
year of his age, against the present Marquis 
of Lansdowne ; of his nineteen years of office, 
from-1809 to 1828, when he left the Duke 
of Wellington’s ministry with Mr. Huskisson. 
From 1830 to 1834 he was again in office, 
but went out when Sir Robert Peel came 
into power. He returned, however, to the 
Foreign Secretaryship in the following year, 
1835,’ and remained till 1841. From that 
period till 1846 he remained in opposition, 
when he again became Foreign Ratectnry 
under Lord John Russell. In 1851 he re- 
met During 1852 Lord Derby was in 
office, and since the succession of the Aber- 
deen ministry, there is no longer any neces- 
sity for a record of dates. The memoir is 
judiciously enough confined to a mere ab- 
stract of historical memoranda, and does not 
pretend to any premature criticism of the 
career of the most prominent statesman of 
the day. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s history is touched upon 
by the biographer, Mr. Herbert Fry, with 
equal brevity. A series of dates recording 
the successive steps in Lord Lyndhurst’s up- 
wards progress, accompanies the portrait, with 
the lifelike vraisemblance of which our readers 
will long since have been impressed. Mr. 
Grote’s life has been less frequently and 
prominently detailed. From this memoir it 
appears that he was born on the 17th Nov. 
1794, at Beckenham, in Kent. His grand- 
father, Andrew Grote, a Bremen merchant, 
came to London in 1730, and here he founded 
av eminent mercantile house, long known as 
that of Prescott, Grote, and Co. George 
Grote was educated at Sevenoaks and the 
Charterhouse. His great classical work, 
the ‘History of Greece’ was commenced 
in 1823. ‘Nine years after, Mr. Grote 
was elected a representative for London in 
the first reformed parliameut, and was 
again returned by the same’ constituency in 
1835'and 1837. He was an advocate of Free 
Trade; Triennial Parliaments, Church Re- 
form, and particularly of Vote by Ballot, of 
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which he was always a strenuous supporter. 
Some contributions to the ‘Spectator’ and 
the ‘Westminster Review’ have added to 
Mr. Grote’s reputation, besides the History 
which has perpetuated his name beyond the 
transitory politics of the day. 

Earl Stanhope’s history is also, to a certain 
extent, a public one. He is the fifth earl of 
his house, descended from James Stanhope, 
who, as commander of the British forces in 
Spain, in 1705, signalised himself by the re- 
duction of Port Mahon, in the island of 
Minorca, andin 1810, by gaining thetwo battles 
of Almenara and Saragossa. The present 
Earl was educated at Christchurch, and 
entered Parliament in 1830, where he was an 
active opponent of the Reform Bill. In 
1834 he married Emily, second daughter of 
Sir E. Kerrison, M.P. For four months, from 
December, 1834, to April in the following 
year, he held the office of Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to the Duke of 
Wellington. He again held office in 1845, 
as Secretary to the Board of Control, until 
the Peel government was dissolved in 1846. 
It is through his connexion with literature, 
however, that Lord Mahon was principally 
distinguished, as he has been connected since 
his succession to the earldom of Stanhope by 
his services to art. ‘The History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht, ‘'The War of the 
Succession,’ and ‘The Life of the Great Condé,’ 
will occur to the recollection of every reader. 
It will be remembered also that he is, with 
Mr. Cardwell, co-trustee and editor of Sir R. 
Peel’s literary remains. One of the most im- 
portant institutions with which Lord Stan- 
hope’s name ‘is connected is the “ National 
Gallery of Portraits of Eminent Englishmen,” 
which bids fair to reflect a lasting renown 
upon its originators. Later still he has been 
appointed one of the judges in the competi- 
tion of prize-drawings in Westminster Hall. 
These, and a variety of other biographical 
details, accompany the admirable portraits, 
which are to be followed by a number of 
others—some of which, as those of Lord 
Brougham and Mr.. Millais, are no less ex- 
cellent than those we have above enumerated; 
but we forbear further remarks, until they 
are regularly brought under our notice. 


Herr von Schwind, the principal fresco painter 
of the castle of the Wartburg, has sent six large 
and six small cartoons to the great cartoon exhibi- 
tion of living artists which has been got up by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen. Schnorr von Carols- 
feldt, the director of the Dresden gallery, has 
twelve small drawings on the subject of the 
Niebelungen Lied, a sepia sketch of the end of the 
Niebelungen, and seven small and eight large 
coloured drawings. The last mentioned will be 
most acceptable, as they contain amongst them 
some landscape drawings, taken in a visit to Italy, 
which Herr von Schnorr made some forty years 
ago. Schnorr is now known to the world as ‘an 
historical painter of the Munich school; but his 
landscapes, which he seldom shows except to inti- 
mate friends, are perfect gems, both from their 
truth to nature and their exquisite carefulness 
of execution. Kaulbach, Cornelius, and others 
equally celebrated, have promised their assistance. 

Dr. Leo of Berlin has made experiments with 
his photographic apparatus, to find out whether 
he could take an exact copy, on parchment, of the 
celebrated Codex Argenteus ; these experiments 
have exceeded all his expectations, and he has 
now submitted a plan to Herr von Raumer, the 
Prussian minister of education, to. make a fac 
simile, on parchment, of the Codex Argenteus as 
it exists. in the Library of Upsala. Through the 
consent of the Prussian, and the permission of the 





Swedish governments, he has already succeeded 
in making on glass the negative photographic 
copies of sixty-three sheets of the MS., which will 
be transferred forthwith to the parchment. 

A Viennese sculptor, Herr Plach, has lately had 
the good fortune to discover, in Berlin, a land- 
scape by Hobbima, and a magnificent picture by 
Rembrandt—a portrait of himself. The Hobbima 
has been purchased for twenty thousand florins 
by an Hungarian magnate, who has for many 
years been unostentatiously buying up good pic. 
tures, and who now possesses a gallery which may 
vie with any private collection in Europe. 

The Pope has appropriated a sum of five thov- 
sand Roman scudi a year, for fifteen successive 
years, towards the finishing and repairing of the 
facade of the Basilica of St. Petronius of Bologna, 
one of the finest monuments of medizval architec- 
ture existing in Italy. 

Overbeck, a native of Lubeck, and undoubtedly 
one of the greatest of modern German painters, 
has just celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday in 
Arricia, near Rome. 

Monsieur Louis Gallait, the celebrated Belgian 
historical painter, is about to leave his own 
country, and take up his residence for the future in 
Paris, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Mapam_E Ristori’ benefit night on Wednesday, 
at the Lyceum, was signalized by her appearance 
in a comedy, for the first time performed, La 
Collerica, in which she exhibited a gaiety and 
spirit that showed how wide is her range of hit 
trionic genius and art. Lady Macbeth. was the 
character which she selected for her grand display 


on the occasion, and the sleep-walking scene will . 


be long stamped on the memory of those who wit- 
essed it.-. 1t is said that Madame Ristori declines 
to appear in Paris next season, where her acting 
is not duly appreciated. ‘We suspect this is un- 
founded rumour. At all events her second visit to 
London has raised her higher than before in the 
estimation of all lovers of the drama ; and we hope 
yet to see her in Mary Stuart and other characters 
in which she is said to have excelled as much as in 
the Lady Macbeth. 

The thost appropriate and interesting of all the 
performances in aid of the Jerrold Fund was that 
at the'Adelphi Theatre on Wednesday evening, when 
The Rent. Day and Black-Eyed Susan were the 
pieces. Whatever Mr. Jerrold afterwards thought 
of these early efforts, they first secured and will 
longest’ preserve his dramatic renown. In the 
Rent Day the characters of Martin Heywood and 
Rachel were sustained by Mr. Webster and 
Madame Celeste; Mr. Henry Wallack and Mr. 
Paul Bedford took their original parts of Silver 
Jack and Hyssop ; Mr. Wright was Bullfrog, Mr. 
Selby Old Crumbs, and Mrs. Keeley Polly Briggs. 
With such a cast the performance could not but be 
excellent. But the great attraction of the evening 
was the appearance of Mr. T. P. Cooke, recalling 
the old times when Black-Eyed Susan for a hun- 
dred nights moved to alternate tears and laughter 
the crowds that flocked to witness a drama that 
awakened national enthusiasm, while touching the 
common sympathies of human nature. The recep 
tion which greeted the veteran actor was as great 
as that which welcomed old Mr. Braham, when, 
after long retirement, he once more sang ‘ The 
Death of Nelson’ in public. Itwas from thememory 
of the past that the feeling of theaudience was chiefly 
moved on that occasion. Not so with Mr. T. P. 
Cooke on Wednesday at the Adelphi. He acted, 
sang, and danced with a spirit and expression 
worthy of his old fame, and which few younger 
men could surpass. Mr. Buckstone as Gnatbran, 
and Miss Mary Keeley as Dolly Maylower, well 
supported the entertainment, and Miss Oliver at 
least looked: an interesting Susan. After the first 
act Mr. Albert Smith delivered the following 
address, written for the occasion by Mr. Tom 


Taylor, or Thomas le Tailleur, as he is called in the . 


clever Ruskin caricature of Sir Tsambrass :— 
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Ezz langhters, wit-awaked, in silence die— 
Ere-tears, by tenderness unsealed, are dry— 

While, with imagined joy, and mimic woe, 

Your nerves still tingle, and your feelings glow, 
Pardon, if on your mirth and lustihead, 

I force the solemn presence of the dead, 

As in mysterious Egypt’s festal hours, 

The skull still grinned its moral through the flowers, 
The service of your reverent hands I crave 

To place a wreath upon a fresh-turfed grave— 

His grave, whose pulses never more shall stir 

To plaudits of the crowded theatre : 

Who sleeps the sleep of death, not recking fame 
Nor friendship, nor what honours crown his name. 
Yet, if aught touch the disembodied mind, 

It should be thought of dear ones left behind 

To bide the world’s harsh buffet.—If one joy 

From earth can reach souls freed from Earth’s alloy, 
*Tis sure the joy to know kind hands are here 
Drying the widow’s and the orphan’s tear ; 
Helping them gently o’er lone life’s rough ways, 
Sending what light may be to darkling days— 

A better service, than to hang with verse, 

As our forefathers did, the poet’s hearse. 

Two things our JERRoxp left, by death removed— 
The works he wrought: the family he loved. 

The first to-night you honour; honouring these, 
You lend your aid to give the others ease. 

Like service in like loss none more than he 

Was prompt to render—generous, facile, free. 

He had a sailor’s heart; ’twas thus he drew 

The Sailor’s character with touch so true: 

The first that gave our stage its British tar, 
Impulsive, strenuous, both in love and war; 

With English instinct, using still his blade 
Against the strong, the weaker cause to aid. 

While Drsptn’s song on English decks is sung, 
While Nztson’s name lives on the sailor’s tongue, 
Still Susan’s tenderness and William’s faith 

Shall weave for JERROLD’s tomb a lasting wreath. 


The musical season, so far as concerts are con- 
cerned, is almost at an end, but Mr. Mitchell has 
commenced a series of performances at St. James’s 
Theatre, where the Christy Minstrels, well known 
at New York, give entertainments of the class 
which Mr. Dumbolton, and his corps of negro me- 
lodists, first made popular in this country. Some 
of the sorgs, with their banjo accompaniments, are 
full of plaintive melody, other are broadly humor- 
ous, as are also the Terpsichorean feats, such as 
the burlesque polka and the champion jig. The 
whole performance is highly entertaining, though 
not likely to prove so popular as such performances 
seem to be on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
may also notice the novel appearance, in private 
circles, of a violoncelliste, Francilein Anna Kull, 
an interesting girl of sixteen, who performs on that 
uncouth but delightful instrument, the violoncello, 
with much feminine delicacy, accompanied at the 
same time with an agreeable vigour. 

The Seacole Festival this week at the Surrey 
Gardens has been a great success, vast crowds 
having assembled on each of the four nights to give 
practical proof of their appreciation of the good old 
Creole’s services in the Crimea, and to enjoy the 
musical entertainment provided by M. Jullien, 
with the bands of several regiments as well as his 
own monster orchestra under his command. Mili- 
tary music formed the prominent feature in the 
concerts, and many well-known operatic selections, 
with some of the grandest sacred pieces of Handel, 
were included in the programmes. It was re- 

that Mrs. Seacole was to deliver an address, 

ut she contented herself with frequently acknow- 

ing, in an unassuming way, the enthusiasm of 

the audience, and in expressing her sense of the 

marked courtesy shown to her by many of the dis- 
tinguished Crimean officers. 

At this season dramatic news from Paris must 
not be expected ; several of the theatres are closed 
altogether, and the others content themselves by 
playing old pieces, with, for the most part, second 
tate actors, to empty benches. At the Cirque, how- 
ever, a grand military spectacle, founded on the 
adventures of Charles XII., has been brought out ; 
but, though successful, it does not excite the sen- 
sation amongst the lower orders that the military 
pieces of the Cirque generally do. This is not to 
be wondered at, for battles between Russians and 

do not touch French sympathies like bat- 

between aha a Austrians, or French and 

in which, to the great glory of the French 
ans, a mere handful of Frenchmen alwa: 

myriads of the foe, — 


The Emperor of Russia has lately conferred on 
M. Lablachea special honorary gold medal, sur- 
rounded by a framework set in costly diamonds, as 
a mark of distinction, on his retirement from the 
lyric stage, under medical advice, on account of 
his health failing. It was stated last week that 
the veteran basso had gone to one of the baths in 
the south of France, and this week we have a 
report of his death, but have not yet received any 
direct confirmation of the rumour, which we trust 
is without'foundation. 

On the 15th of July, Karl Czerny, the well- 
known pianoforte composer, died after long suffer- 
ing, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, at Vienna. 

The Milanese papers speak with the greatest 
enthusiasm of two sisters, the Signoras Virginia 
and Carolina Ferni, who have been giving con- 
certs on the violin, at raised prices, and to over- 
flowing audiences, in the Carcano Theatre in Milan. 
They are declared by competent judges to be 
worthy rivals of Paganini. In Milan they have 
created quite as great a furore as Pasta or Mali- 
bran did in their day. The eldest is eighteen, and 
the second sixteen years of age, and are said to be 
not only good players on their instrument, but, as 
far as their age and studies would permit, really 
good musicians. Their perfect keeping of time 
together, as if the two instruments were played 
upon by one hand, is quite marvellous. They 
intend proceeding through Germany to England, 
and returning to Italy vid Paris. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya Institution. —May 15th.—The Lord 
Wensleydale, Vice-President, in the chair. Thomas 
H. Huxley, F.R.S., ‘On the Present State of 
Knowledge as to the Structure and Functions of 
Nerve.’ The speaker commenced by directing the 
Lattention..of the audience to an index, connected 
with a little apparatus upon the table, and vibrating 
backwards and forwards with great regularity. 
The cause of this motion was the heart of a frog 
(deprived of sensation though not of life) which 
had been carefully exposed by opening the pericar- 
dium, and into whose apex the point of a needle 
connected with the index had been thrust. Under 
these circumstances the heart would go on beating, 
with perfect regularity and full force, for hours ; 
and as every pulsation caused the index to travel 
through a certain are, the effect of any influences 
bronght to bear upon the heart could be made per- 
fectly obvious to every one present. The frog’s 
heart is a great hollow mass of muscle, consisting 
of three chambers, a ventricle and two auricles, 

the latter being separated from one another bya par- 
tition or septum. By the successive contraction 
of these chambers the blood is propelled in a 
certain direction; the auricles contracting force 
the blood into the ventricle; the ventricle then 
contracting drives the blood into the aortic 
bulb; and it is essential to the full efficiency 
of the heart as a circulatory organ, that all 
the muscular fibres of the auricles should con- 
tract together, and that all the muscular fibres 
of the ventricle should contract together ; but that 
the latter;should follow the former action after a 
certain interval. The contractions of the muscles 
of the heart thus occur in a definite order, and 
exhibit a combination towards a certainend. They 
are rhythmical and purposive; and it becomes a 
question of extreme interest to ascertain where lies 
the regulative power which governs their rhythm. 
If we examine into the various structures of which 
the heart is composed, we find that the bulk of the 
organ is made up of striped muscular fibres, bound 
together as it were by connective tissue, and lined 
internally and externally by epithelium. Now it 
is certain that the regulative power is not to be 
found in any of these tissues. The two latter may, 

for the present purpose, be regarded as unimportant, 

as they certainly take no share either in producing 
or guiding the movements of the heart. The mus- 
cular tissue, on the other hand, though the seat 
of the contractility of the organ, requires some in- 

fluence from without, some stimulus, in order tocon- 








tract at all, and having once contracted, it remains’ 
still until another stimulus excites it. There is, 
therefore, nothing in its muscular substance which 
can account for the constantly recurring rhythmical 
pulsations of the heart. Experiments have been 
made, however, which clearly show that the regu- 
lative power is seated, not only in the heart itself, 
but in definite regions of the organ. Remove the 
heart from the body, and it still goes on beating ; 
the source of the rhythm is therefore to be sought 
in itself. Tf the heart be halved by a longitudinal 
section, each half goes on beating ; but if it be 
divided transversely, between the line of junction 
of the auricles with the ventricle and the apex of 
the latter, the detached apex pulsates no longer, 
while the other segment goes on beating as before. 
If the section be carried transversely through the 
auricles, both segments go on beating ; and if the 
heart be cut into three portions by two transverse 
sections, one above the junction of the auricles and 
ventricle, and one below it, then the basal and 
middle segments will go on pulsating, while thé 
apical segment is still. Clearly, then, the source 
of the rhythmical action, the regulative power, 
is to be sought somewhere about the base of the 
auricles, and somewhere about the junction of the 
auricles and ventricles. Now there is in the frog's 
heart, besides the three tissues which have been 
mentioned, a fourth, the nervous tissue. A gan- 
glion is placed at the base of the heart, where the 
great veins enter the auricles—from this two cords 
can be traced traversing the auricular septum, and ° 
entering two other ganglia placed close to the 
junction of the auricles with the ventricles. From 
these ganglia nerves are distributed to the mus- 
cular substance. Now we know, from evidence 
afforded by other striped muscles and nerves, that 
the contraction of the former is the result of the 
excitement of the latter; in like mannet, we know 
that the gangliaare centres whence that excite- 
ment originatés.* "We are therefore justified, ana- 
logically, in seeking for the sources of the con- 
tractions of the cardiac muscles in the cardiac 
ganglia; and the experiments which have been 
detailed—by showing that the rhythmical contrac- 
tions continue in any part of the heart which 
remains connected with these ganglia, while it 
ceases in any part cut off from them—prove that 
they really are the seats of the regulative power. 
The speaker then exhibited another very remark- 
able experiment (first devised by Weber) which 
leads indirectly to the same conclusion. An 
electro-magnetic apparatus was so connected with 
the frog upon the table, that a series of shocks 
could be transmitted through the pneumogastric 
nerves. When this was done, it was seen that 
the index almost instantly stopped, and remained 
still, so long as the shocks were continued ; on 
breaking contact, the heart remained at rest for a 
little time, then gave a feeble pulsation or two, 
and then resumed its full action. This experiment 
could be repeated at will, with invariably the same 
results; and it was most important to observe, 
that during the stoppage of the heart the index 
remained at the lowest point of its arc—a circum- . 
stance which, taken together with the distended 
state of the organ, showed that its stoppage was 
the result, not of tetanic contraction but of com- 
plete relaxation. Filaments of the pneumogastric 
nerve can be traced down to the heart, and when- 
ever these fibres are irritated the rhythmical action 
ceases. The pneumogastric nerves must act either 
directly upon the muscles of the heart, or indi- 
rectly through the ganglia, into which they can 
be traced. If the former alternative be adopted, 
then we must conceive the action of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve upon muscle to be the reverse of that 
of all other nerves—for irritation of every other 
muscular nerve causes activity, and not paralysis, 
of the muscle. Not only is this in the highest 
degree improbable, but it can be demonstrated to 
be untrue; for on irritating, mechanically, the 
surface of the heart brought to a standstill by 
irritation of the pneumogastrics, it at once con- 
tracts. The paralysing influence therefore is not 
exerted on the muscles, and as a consequence, we 
can only suppose that this ‘negative innervation,” 
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‘ : might be peragd termed, ig the result 
of the action pf the pneumogastrie on the ganglia. 
It ane from all these experiments, firstly, Shet 
nerye substance possesses the power of exciting 
and co-ordinating muscular actions ; and secondly, 
that one portion of nervous matter is capable of 
controling the action of another portion. In the 
case of the heart, it is perfectly clear that con- 
sciousness and yolition are entirely excluded from 
any influence ypon the action of the neryous mat- 
tet, which must be regarded ag a substance exhi- 
biting certain phenomena, whose laws are as much 
a branch of physical inquiry ag those presented by 
® magnet. ow (atl carefully excluding the 
phenomena of consciousness) we shall find, on 
careful examination, that all the properties of 
nerve are of the same order as those exhibited by 
the neryoug substance of the heart. Every action 
is a muscular action, whose proximate cause is the 
activity of a nerve; and as the muscles of the 
heart are related to its ganglia, so are the muscles 
of the whole body related to that great ganglionic 
mass which constitutes the spinal marrow, and its 
continuation the medulla oblongata. This cranio- 
spinal nervous centre originates and co-ordinates 
e contractions of all the myscles of the body in- 
dependently of consciousness, and there is every 
reason to believe that the organ of consciousness 
stands related to it, as the pneumogastric is related 
to the cardiac ganglia; that yolition, whether it 
originates or whether it controls action, exerts its 
pa ay not directly on the muscles, but indirectly 
-ypon the cranio-spinal ganglia. A volition is a 
conscious conception, a desire ; an act is the result 
of the automatic, unconscious origination and co- 
ordination, by the cranio-spinal ganglia, of the 
neryoyg influences required to produce certain 
muscular contractions. Whatever may be the 
ultimate cause of our actions, then, the proximate 
cause lies in nerve substance. The nervous system 
is a great piece of mechanism placed between the 
external world and our consciousness ; through it 
objects affect us; through it we affect them ; and 
it therefore becomes a matter of the highest inte- 
rest to ascertain how far the properties and laws 
of action of nerve substance have been ascertained 
by the physiological philosopher. Nerve substance 
has long been known to consist of two elements— 
fibres and ganglionic corpuscles. Nerye fibres are 
either sensory or motor, and the activity of any 
one fibre does not influence another. But when 
nerve fre come into relation with ganglionic 
corpuscles, the excitement of a sensory nerve gives 
rise to that of a motor nerve, the ganglionic ‘cor- 
puscles acting in some way as the medium of com- 
munication. The ‘grey matter’ which occupies 
the middle of the spinal marrow has long been 
known to be the locality in which the posterior 
roots, or sensory fibres, of the nerves of the body, 
and the anterior roots, or motor fibres, come into 
relation with ganglionic corpuscles; and as the 
channel by which, in what are called reflex actions, 
the activity of the sensory nerves is converted into 
excitement of corresponding motor nerves. The 
recise modus operandi of the grey matter has 
mn much disputed, but the recent researches of 

" Wagner, Bidder, Kupfer, and Owsjannikow, throw 
a great light upon, and yastly simplify the whole 
problem. It would appear that all nerve fibres 
are processes of ganglionic corpuscles ; that, in the 
spinal cord, the great mass of the grey matter is 
nothing but connective tissue, the true ganglionic 
carpacles being comparatively few, and situated 
in the anterior horns of the grey, substance; finally, 
it would seem that no gangliqnic corpuscle has 
more thay five processes—one, which becomes a 
sensory fibre and enters the posterior roots of the 
nerves ; one, a motor fibre which enters the ante- 
rior roots; one, which passes upward to the brain ; 
one, which crogses over to 4 ganglionic corpuscle 
in the other half of the oped and perhaps one 
establishing a connexion with a ganglionic cor- 
puscle on the same side. It is impossible to over- 
a af these discoveries ; for if they 
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ties of their two, or three, commissural processes ? 
For we are already pretty well acquainted with 
the properties of the sensory and motor processes. 
A short account was next given of the physical 
and physiological phenomena exhibited by active 
and inactive nerve ; and the phenomena exhibited 
by actiye nerye were shown to be so peculiar as to 
justify the application of the title of ‘nerve force” 
to this form of material energy. Jt was next 
pointed out that this force must be regarded as of 
the same order with other physical forces. The 
beautiful methods by which Helmholtz has deter- 
mined the velocity (not more than about eighty 
feet in a second in the frog) with which the ner- 
vous forge is propagated were explained. It was 
shown that nerve force is not electricity, but two 
important facts were cited to prove that the nerve 
force is a correlate of electricity, in the same sense 
as heat and magnetism are said to be correlates of 
that force. These facts were, firstly, the “ negative 
deflection”? of Du Bois Raymond, which demon- 
strates that the activity of nerve affects the elec- 
trical relations of its particles ; and secondly, the 
remarkable experiments of Eckhard (some of which 
the speaker had exhibited in his Fullerian course), 
which prove that the transmission of a constant 
current along a portion of a motor nerve so alters 
the molecular state of that nerve as to render it 
incapable of exciting contraction when irritated. 
These facts, even without those equally important 
though less thoroughly understood experiments of 
Ludwig and Bernard, which appear to indicate a 
direct relation between nerve force and chemical 
change, seem sufficient to prove that nerve force 
must henceforward take its place among the other 
physical forces. This then is the present state of 
our knowledge of the structure and functions of 
nerve. We have reason to believe in the existence 
of a nervous force, which is as much the property 
of nerve as magnetism is of certain ores of iron ; 
the velocity of that force is measured ; its laws are, 
to a certain extent, elucidated; the structure of 
the apparatus through which it works promises soon 
to be unravelled ; the directions for future inquiry 
are limited and marked out; the solution of all 
problems connected with it is only a question of 
time. Science may be congratulated on these re- 
sults. Time was when the attempt to reduce vital 
phenomena to law and order was regarded as little 
less than blasphemous ; but the mechanician has 
proved that the living body obeys the mechanical 
laws of ordinary matter ; the chemist has demon- 
strated that the component atoms of living beings 
are governed by affinities, of one nature with those 
which obtain in the rest of the universe ; and now 
the physiologist, aided by the physicist, has at- 
tacked the problem of neryous action—the most 
especially vital of all vital phenomena—with what 
result has been seen. And thus from the region of 
disorderly mystery, which is the domain of igno- 
rance, another vast province has been added to 
science, the realm of orderly mystery. 


Zooiocican.—July 14th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. Gould, having returned 
from a visit to North America, whither he had pro- 
ceeded for the purpose of studying the habits and 
manners of the species of Z’rochilus frequenting 
that portion of America, detailed some of the re- 
sults of his observations. Having remarked that 
he arrived just prior to the period of the migration 
of those birds from Mexico to the north, and had 
ample ipporruninies for observing it in'a state of 
nature, he noticed that its actions were very pecu- 
liar and quite different from those of all other 
birds ; the flight is performed by a motion o:' the 
Wings so rapid as to be almost imperceptible ; in- 
deed, the muscular power of this little creature ap- 
pears to be very great in every respect, as inde- 
pendently of its rapid and sustained fight, it grasps 
the small twigs, flowers, &c., upon which it lights 
with the utmost tenacity. It appears to be most 
active in the norning and evening, and to pass the 
middle ‘of the day in a state of sleepy torpor. “Oc- 
tasionally it gcours in euch numbers that fifty or 
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the hand or mouth within half an hour. Mr. Gould 
having been successful in keeping one alive ina 
gauze bag attached to his breast button for three 
days, during which it readily fed from a small 
bottle filled with a syrup of brown sugar and water 
he determined to make an attempt to bring some 
living examples to England, in which he succeeded, 
but unfortunately they did not long survive their 
arrival ; had they lived, it was his intention to 
have sent them to the Society’s gardens, where 
they would doubtless have been objects of great 
attraction. Mr. Gould exhibited 4 highly inte. 
resting species of Ceriornis, which he had found in 
the collection of Dr. Cabot, of Boston, who, with 
the greatest liberality, permitted him to bring it to 
England for the purpose of comparison and de. 
scription. For this new bird, forming the fourth 
species of the genus, Mr. Gould proposed the name 
of Ceriornis Caboti. Mr. Sclater read a list of 
upwards of sixty additional species of birds ob- 
tained by M. Auguste Sallé, from the environs of 
Jalapa and St. Andres Tuxtla, which were not in. 
cluded in his former catalogue. Mr. Chitty read 
a paper ‘On Stoastomida@’ as a family, and on 
seven proposed new genera, and sixty-one proposed 
new species, and two new varieties from Jamaica, 
Mr. Chitty took an opportunity of recording his 
thanks to Dr. Livesay, for the great assistance his 
miscroscope and ingenious contrivances had af. 
forded him in the examination and measurement ot 
shells, enabling him to measure to the thousandth 
part of an inch with the nicest accuracy. 


R. S. or Lirerature.—July 22nd,—J. 6. 
Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members of the Society := 
H. 8. Colston, Esq., M.R.C.S.; F. A. Inder: 
wick, Esq., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; and Charles 
Goolden, Esq., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Mr. Birch 
read an interesting paper ‘ On the Political System 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ in which he gave a 
careful analysis of its form of government, classi- 
fied the various offices, with lists of the different 
functionaries employed under its rulers; and 
pointed out that the later dominion in that country 
of the Macedonians and the Romans was unques 
tionably founded upon the native polity, which had 
survived from the earliest ages down to the con 
quest of Egypt by Alexander the Great. Through 
all the phases of rulers, which Egypt underwent, 
the four great social castes, of the Priest, the Scribe, 
the Warrior, and Bureaucrat, remained distinctly 
and definitely marked out; but it is an error to 
suppose, as some have imagined, that these castes 
were, in any sense, distinct races raised from par- 
ticular families, and then endowed with special 
offices in the state. 


EntomoLocioaL.—July 6th, —W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair. A. F. Sealy, Esq., 
was elected a member of the Society.. Mr. Douglas 
exhibited Trinodes hirtus, lately bred from a rotten 
tree in Richmond-park, and some specimens 
Stenolophus elegans taken near Southend. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited a living specimen of Trichiu 
variabilis, bred from the larva which had subsisted 
for three years on the living wood of the oak; also 
some fine Coleoptera sent from Delagoa Bay, South 
Africa, by Mr. R. W. Plant, including Molarw 
Barthomeli, Coraterrhina Derbyana, &c. Mr. 
Janson exhibited some Coleoptera recently taken, 
including Scolytus rugulosus, a species new to this 
country, Cryphalus binodulus, Pseudopsis sul 
catus, Plinthus caliginosus, Lathrobium rufipewm, 
and Lemophleus clematidis ; the latter species 
which is also for the first time recorded as British, 
was found in the dead stems of the Traveller's Joy 
(Clematis vitalba), near Gravesend. Mr. Reading 
exhibited two living specimens of Carabus irr 
catus from the neighbourhodd of Plymouth. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited some leaves of a specie 
of Baunia, sent to him by Dr. Hooker, on which 
were some singular insects, apparently Cocet, bu 
a proved ‘on examination’ to be a species ( 
Cylla, aah. 3 
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Now ready, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW SERIES COMMENCING JANUARY, 1856. 
“Learned, chatty, useful.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Now ready, with very Copious INDEX, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 
A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, &. 


VOL. III._-SECOND SERIES. 


Containing among others a variety of amusing Articles on the following Subjects :-— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History, ; Ballads and Old Poetry, 


‘Patrick Ruthven—Ambassador’s Expenses—Anthony Christ and the Sultan’s Daughter—Imitative Ancient 
Bacon and Sir Henry eee, Gees Pre, aa his Ballads, 
ion—Abduction of Mary Queen of Scots—Mac- ° 
Execution: y Q Philology, 


, beth—Duke of Fitz James, 
Meaning of Anglo-Saxons, by J. M. Kemble—Origin of 
Biography, térm ‘Lollards — Etymologies, by T. Keightley — Ar- 
“Bampfylde Moore nae ta be 2 Phat er chsisms and Provinelslisme. 
Nephew—Professor Porson—George Herbert—Narcis- 
sue Luttrell—Colonel Nicolls—Michael Drayton—Wal- Genealogy and Heraldry, . 
tonian Queries—Chatterton—Bishop Ellis. Bishop Butts and his Family—The Order of St. Michael 
—Parish Rezisters—Knights of* the Temple—Grave- 
Bibliography, stones and Church Repairs. 
’ Singular Imprints—Seven Folios of Cranmer’s Bible— | Literary History, 


Journal of a Poor Curate—Bibliotheca Harleiana— Swiftiana—Pope and his Works—Shakspeariana—Stra 


Paleario’s Treatise—Howell and the Epistole Hoeliane at H 
—Old Prayer Book—Icon Basilice—London Directories a Bed aa tint The Pat tonete Pllocia, Legen 


—Earliest Newspapers. Fi ssn fos, 
ated ine S, Music, wc., 

Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore, Painters’ Anachronisms—Portraits of Erasmus—Chat- 
Stonehenge, by J. M. Kemble—Mistletoe—Brompton’s terton — Cromwell — Musical Bachelors and Musical 
Description of Ireland—The Gypsies—Good Friday Doctors—The Old Hundredth Psalm Tune—God Save 
Buns. the King. ’ 

Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and 

Replies, 
On points of Ecclesiastical History, Topography, Fine 


Arts, Natural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, Nu- 
mismatics, Photography, &c. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings, 


A Blindman’s Holiday—Cook your Goose—Devil look- 
ore Lincoln—Half Seas over—Pull Devil Pull 
7 ws Cats and Dogs—To show the White 
Feather, 





Tn compliance with a request urged upon us by many who, desirous of possessing NOTES AND QUERIES, were 
unwilling, on the oné hand, to incur the expense of purchasing the twelve volumes already issued; or, on the other, 
of having an incomplete work, we determined with the new year (1856) to commence a New Series of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, This Second Series is, in all respects, similar to the First, carried on in the same spirit—in a great measure, 
by the same friendly hands, and we are happy to announce that, while this néw arrangement procured us new Sub- 
scribers, we did not lose ony of those whose patronage we had hitherto enjoyed. 

The First Number of the New Volume on SATURDAY, 4th JULY, 1857, with Articles on Wilkes’s Essay on Woman, 
Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, Chatterton, Shakespeare’s Pericles, Oxford and Dr, Johnson, Howell’s Epistles, &c., 
affords ¢ favourable opportunity for beginning to subscribe to the Work. , 


A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


MESSRS, BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, AND BY ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND NEWSMEN. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_>—___. 


Te unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 





nay fan, has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
Parti 


percent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
es insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of.a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Loyroy, S.W. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P,, Chairman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
(By Order) ‘PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretory, 








£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. aw 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
“INJURY BY “ACCIDENTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, 
= de secured by an-Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may’ be instred against by the Journey or by the 
year at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. " a. 

N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 

paid as Compensation for Accidents—£22,722. 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


QUITE NEW. 

OYER’'S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 
refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, com 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with various 
culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, and forms a valuable addition to 
Soups, Minces, Hashes; Stews, Meat Pies, and Puddings, as well 
as to Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts 

a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 

To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, Crosse and Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho 
Square, London. 


CHWEPPES MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) fron: the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated propérties* of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE’S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as’utual. Bvety ‘Bottle is protected by a special 


bel. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 



































THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
. Estasuiswen 1834. +? 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £280,000 invested in Government and Rea! Securities, 
created entirely by the steady lation of the P: i sand 
all b ging to the Member ‘the A in force are 
£1,260,0L0, and the Income upwards of £55,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with 
the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the 
General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 
= December last, will be given on a written or personal appli- 
cation. 








CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS invaluable for the 
cure of Indigestion and disordered Stomach.—There are 
féw remedies advocated by the faculty that are feally serviceable 
in curing indigestion and disordered stomachs, which causes a 
martyrdom to many of the population in every country. The only 
remedy for the extinction of this malady, which can be safely re- 
commended to both sexes and all ages, is Holloway’s Pills; these 
are a certain cure, and a blessing to old and young, restoring 
health and energy after all médicat‘aid has been tried in vain. 
“Sold by all Medicine Vendors through the World; at'Profes- 
sor Holl y's bli nis, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantihople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 

















DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence aid almost universal pre- 
ference of the most ¢minent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION , BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
KEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBSILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULQUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENG1H. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
~\ RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From ‘‘THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 
might be supposed. Dr. pz Joncu gives the preference to the 
Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, pros horic acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upcn which ingreédie' he efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil, no’ doubt, partiy’ depends. Somé of the defi- 
ciences of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its pre- 
P i an iall its filtration through ch kL hh 
THE PREFERENCE OF THE Licur BaowN OVER THE Pace OIL WE 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. px 
Jonou's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 





Sold onvy in Jurgatac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonou’s stanip and signa; 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD,; AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
fehl di DR. DE JONGR’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
Ppt akg hin over substitutions of other — of pon Liver 
ould be strenuously resisted, ag they proceed from interested 
motives; and will testit in Gimppottinent to the parebasey, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


This Day, price One Shilling, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE. 


A Walk through the Art-Treasures Exhibition, under the Guidance 
, of Dr. WAAGEN. 
A COMPANION TO THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; AND W. H. SMITH AND SON, STRAND, 





This day is published, - 


ES S A Y S. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES, M.A. Oxon., Author of “The Sketcher.” 
In Octavo, uniform with “The Sketcher.” Price 10s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This day is published, Vol. I., price 6s. 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Forming Vols. IX. and X. of the Works of Professor WILSON. 
Edited by Professor FERRIER. 
Vols. I. to IV. contain NOCTES AMBROSIAN &%. 
Vols. V.to VIII. ,, ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


This day is published, in a neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s, 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


COMPILED FROM 
Professor Harbey's Pbpcologia Britannica, 


PREFACE.—The Publisher of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ considering that a re-issue of that 
work in a cheaper and more compendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter-press, accompanied by an Atlas of 
Figures copied on a reduced scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in this 
place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have readily consented, and have also looked 
over the sheets as they passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. The Plates, 
as far as they have been finished, give fair representations of the portions of the original figures copied; 
and shall continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses. W. H. a 


Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. 





DHE ATLAS. 
This day is published (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, 
4to, price 6s. coloured, of 


THE 


OF BRITISH 


DRAWN FROM 
Professor Harbey’s Phycologa Britannica. 


The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume 
eontaining a characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the 
shores: of the British Isles. Poe ae 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey's “Puycotogia Britannica,” will,in this work, 

uced in'such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species in 80 Vlates, each plate, of larger size, 
from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


ATLAS SEA WEEDS, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Tse QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCI, 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
+ DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH 
TIONALISTS. CONBEIES, 

. ELECTIONEERING. 

. IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 

: INTERNAL DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


; THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
. eer CHARACTERS — HECTOR, HELEN, AND 
. THE DIVORCE BILL. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘(HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for AUGUST 
Price 1s. 6d., contains :— , 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
en IRRIGATION AND THE CULTURE OF 
TON 


‘ON. 
FELICE ORSINI. 
THE EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN, 
ANCIENT GERMAN HISTORY. 
STOUGHTON’S AGES OF (CHRISTENDOM. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &e. 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 


r[\HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCVI., AUGUST, 1657, price 2s. 6d. 
ConTeEnTs. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN INDIA, 
THE HOME OF BETHANY, 
FOUR IRISH BARDS. 
THE TREATY OF CARLOWITZ. By Prof. CREASY, M.A. 
wr DE SABLE AND THE SALONS OF HER 
LIME. 


THE FIRE DAMP’S FAMILY CIRCLE. 

FACT AND FICTION. Z 

SHAMIL AT HOME. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 

MY SISTER’S HUSBAND. 

OXFORD, THE ENGLISH CHURCH, AND MR. EMER- 
SON 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. Hurst and Blackett, London. 
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Price 28. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. C1II.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTR& 
LIA. By lr. MUELLER. : 
LETTERS ON THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLOBENG 
EXPEDITION. By A. C. GREGORY. 
ON THREE NEW INDIAN SCROPHULARINEZS. By 
Dr. J. D. HOOKER. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS 
OF LINNJEUS, By N. a. DALZELL. 
DR. BAIKIE'S, SECOND EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
UP THE KWORA. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
DESTRUCTION OF THE GUTTA PERCHA TREES IN 
SINGAPORE. 
MUSSCHIA WOLLASTONIL. 
SELECTION OF WOUDS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
MADEIRA. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
THE CANADIAN NATURALIST AND GEOLOGIST. 
Loyell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the Ist of August, No. 194, price One Shilling, 


(HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—The Examinations of the Pharmaceutical Society; 
Regulations of the Board — Stcret Remedies—Progress «f 
Poison Bill—Fate of the Medical Bills—Defects in the Evidence 
in the Glasgow Poisoning Case—Method of Obtaining Glue—Dr. 
Fell’s Remedirs for Cancer—Rep.rt of the Results of Physical 
and Chemical Investigation—The Atlantic Telegraph—Estimation 
of Copper—Patents for Coating Pills—Dangerous Uses of Strych- 
nine—Poisoning by Arsenit — Sulphuretted Hydrogen—White 
Precipitate—White Hellebore—Prussic Acid—Laudanum—A 
for Preventing the Adulteration of Food or Drink, &. 

A GENERAL INDEX TO FIFTEEN VOLUMES on 
JOURNAL will be published during SEPTEMBER. It wi 
contain about Two Hundred and Fifty Pages, and the classifica 
tien has been very carefully arranzed, so as to afford the greatest 
facility of reference to all articles on any given sabject in the 
fifteen volumes. The price will depend on the number ber 4 
scribers, according to the following scale :—If 500, price a 
1000, 4s. ; if 1502, 38. ; if 2000 or upwards, 2s. 6d. THE SUBSC oil 
TION LIST WILL BE OPEN DURING AUGUST. Mem 
and Assoviates to forward their names to Mr. Bremaritet, 
Bloomsbury Square. Other Subscribers to Mr. Churchill, 
Burlington Street. 

VOLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; pablin. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 


[THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 23, for AUGUST, is now ready, and contains :~ 
THE RE-ACTION AGAINST PEEL. 
THE WHIGS AND PABLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
LAND TENURE IN INDIa. 3 
‘THE TIMES’ AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
With Revi Cunningham’s Walpole—Simon’s 
Religion—Ce nto vf Re- at ish ofthe French 
Fortune’s China—Napier’s Memoirs—and all the new Novel 
Books of the quarter. 
London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 














Loniion; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth. in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and 
— ‘ ” by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satunpay, August 1, 1857. : 
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